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THE  WEST  INDIES  AND 
THE  WEST  INDIANS 


THOUSAND  islands  in  a  tropic  sea  and 


/Tl  two  far-sundered  regions  on  the  “  Spanish 
Main”  form  what  we  call  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  whole  of  these  territories  put  to¬ 
gether  would  be  not  much  larger  than  the 
United  Kingdom;  yet  from  Barbados  in  the 
east  to  British  Honduras  in  the  west  is  a 
distance  of  2000  miles,  and  another  line  of 
2000  miles  running  north  and  south  would  be 
too  short  to  connect  Bermuda  with  the  equatorial 
end  of  British  Guiana.  Bermuda,  indeed,  is 
up  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of  the 
Bahamas  too  are  north  of  the  Tropics;  but 
these  may  all  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
West  Indian  branch  of  the  British  Empire. 
Even  if  we  leave  Bermuda  out  of  the  count, 
we  find  in  our  West  Indian  possessions  amazing 
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differences  of  scenery  and  climate,  of  race  and 
language  and  religion,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of 
economic  and  political  problems  to  puzzle  the 
wisest  of  statesmen.  Some  of  the  islands  are  flat 
as  pancakes,  others  rake  the  sky  with  countless 
peaks ;  one,  at  least,  is  cultivated  from  shore  to 
shore  and  densely  peopled,  in  others  the 
population  is  as  thin  as  the  forests  are  thick; 
some  are  owned  by  a  few  absentee  landlords, 
in  others  a  great  part  of  the  soil  is  distributed 
among  peasant  proprietors.  The  industries  of 
some  have  been  highly  developed  by  modern 
machinery,  in  others  the  methods  employed 
are  hopelessly  behind  the  times ;  some  carry  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket,  others  have  divided 
their  interests  and  their  risks  among  several. 
In  two  or  three  respects  the  West  Indian 
colonies  are  all  alike.  They  are  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  or,  to  be  very  exact,  their  output 
consists  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  products, 
cultivated  or  uncultivated.  They  are  nearly  all 
dependent  on  the  sugar-cane  as  their  staple 
crop,  and  suffering  more  or  less  intensely  from 
the  low  price  of  sugar.  In  all,  the  coloured 
folk  form  a  majority  of  the  population,  and 
in  all  except  Bermuda  their  majority  is  over¬ 
whelming. 

Let  us  embark  on  a  short  paper- voyage  to 
these  delightful  and  distressful  lands.  Steaming 
south-west  for  nearly  4000  miles,  through  an 
atmosphere  that  grows  warmer  every  day,  till 
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the  ocean  is  yellow  with  the  mysterious  floating 
sargassum  weed  and  the  air  is  alive  with  the  long 
skimming  leaps  of  the  flying-fish,  we  anchor  one 
cloudless  deep-blue  night  in  Carlisle  Bay.  The 
houses,  glistening  white  in  the  moonlight  among 
the  dark  green  palms,  are  those  of  Bridgetown, 
the  capital  of  Barbados.  Under  the  furious  heat 
of  the  morrow’s  sun  the  town  becomes  prosaic 
enough.  The  windows  of  the  plain  stone  houses 
are  hidden  by  sun-bleached  wooden  shutters ; 
and  through  the  arched  and  open  shop-fronts 
the  tradesmen  are  dimly  descried  shrinking  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  glare  of  the  dusty  street. 
Lusty  negroes  are  carting  hogsheads  of  sugar 
down  to  the  wharf,  or  leisurely  chewing  sugar¬ 
cane,  which  burly  negresses  stand  ready  to 
supply  in  halfpenny  lengths.  Eastward,  beyond 
the  trading  centre  of  the  town,  are — or  were, 
before  the  recent  hurricane — the  small  one- 
storey  dwellings  of  the  poor,  on  white  and 
shadeless  roads.  Westward,  the  better-off, 
though  not  perhaps  the  happier,  folk  live  in 
roomier  houses  among  the  grateful  shadows  of 
drooping  tamarind  trees  and  towering  cocoanut 
palms,  where  humming-birds  flit  like  flashes  of 
coloured  lightning.  “Little  England,”  as  the 
Barbadians  proudly  call  their  island,  is  flat  and 
fertile,  and  scarcely  an  acre  has  been  left  un¬ 
cultivated.  Barbados  is  in  fact  one  great  sugar 
held,  cut  up  in  small  estates,  which  are  largely 
owned  by  residents  of  the  colony.  At  present 
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the  island  supports  a  population  of  186,000,  or 
1120  to  the  square  mile — more  than  twice  as 
dense  as  the  population  of  England  itself.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  especially  in  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  sugar  industry,  that  thousands 
of  negroes  have  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  in  search  of  work ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  during  1897  they  were  able  to  send 
9,000  in  post-office  orders  to  the  friends 
they  have  left  behind.  The  exports  of  island 
produce  in  1897,  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  were  valued  at 
^555,000,  of  which  ;^425,ooo  represented  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  took  only  ;^26,5oo  worth  of  Barbadian 
produce,  while  other  British  Colonies  took 
00,000  worth.  The  North  American  re¬ 
public  has  practically  taken  the  place  of  the 
mother  country  as  the  purchaser  of  the  low- 
quality  West  Indian  sugars. 

Sailing  on  to  the  south-west,  we  reach 
Tobago,  an  island  only  one-third  smaller  than 
Barbados,  but  containing  less  than  one-ninth 
of  the  population.  The  island  is  mountainous, 
though  the  heights  are  not  great,  and  most  of 
it  is  still  covered  with  forest.  The  sugar- 
planters  are  steadily  going  the  downward  road 
to  extinction,  and  the  value  of  the  sugar  ex¬ 
ported  has  fallen  in  twenty-five  years  from 
;^8 1,000  to  ^1000.  The  negro  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors,  or  small  holders,  raise  enough  food  for 
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their  own  use ;  and  considerable  quantities  of 
goats,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  vegetables  are 
shipped  from  Tobago  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Trinidad,  this  local  trade  amounting 
in  1897  to  more  than  ^2400, 

Keeping  to  our  course,  we  have  scarcely  lost 
sight  of  Tobago  when  the  high  and  wooded 
coast  of  Trinidad  confronts  us,  and  we  plunge 
into  the  “Dragon's  Mouth,”  which  might  be 
called  a  Gate  of  Paradise.  Close  at  our  left  a 
mountain  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the 
sky,  clad  in  a  flawless  robe  of  rich  deep  green. 
A  twin  peak,  covered  like  the  first  with  tropical 
forest,  rises  steeply  on  our  right,  and  looking 
over  its  shoulder  tower  the  ethereal  mountains 
of  Venezuela.  Turning  sharply  to  the  left,  we 
run  up  into  a  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and 
disturb  the  pelicans  at  their  evening  fishery  by 
dropping  anchor  off  the  island's  capital.  Port  of 
Spain.  A  roomier  and  shadier  city  this  than 
Bridgetown;  and  Trinidad,  as  a  whole,  offers 
many  contrasts  to  Barbados.  To  begin  with,  its 
area  is  ten  times  as  great,  Trinidad  being  by 
far  the  largest  of  our  West  Indian  islands 
except  Jamaica.  Parts  of  the  colony  are 
mountainous,  and  altogether  one-third  of  its 
surface  is  unfit  for  cultivation;  but  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  remaining  800,000  acres 
is  enormous.  So  far  as  man  has  yet  taken 
advantage  of  this  fertility,  he  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  raising  of  sugar  in  the  lowlands 
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and  cocoa  on  the  hills.  Products  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  including  molasses  and  rum,  accounted 
for  ;^5  84,000  of  the  1,304,000  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  colony’s  exports  in  1897  ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  ;£^S32,ooo  came  from  the  cocoa-tree. 
Much  capital  has  been  invested  in  improved 
machinery  for  making  the  sugar,  which  there¬ 
fore  brings  a  higher  price  than  the  common 
“  muscovado  ”  sent  out  by  the  more  primitive 
mills  of  Barbados  and  some  other  islands ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Trinidad  cane  product 
is  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  To  obtain 
steady  labour  on  the  plantations, — for  the  negro 
likes  to  keep  two  or  three  days  of  his  week  to 
care  for  his  own  little  patch  of  land, — 105,000 
coolies  have  been  persuaded  to  emigrate  from 
India,  under  agreements  to  work  five  years  for 
about  a  shilling  a  day.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
Trinidad  some  of  the  planters  are  abandoning 
their  estates  because  sugar  does  not  pay.  A 
certain  amount  of  this  derelict  soil  is  being 
taken  up  by  negro  peasants,  who  make  a  fair 
profit  by  selling  their  canes  at  9s.  a  ton  to  some 
neighbouring  planter  who  owns  a  sugar-mill. 
These  Africans,  however,  —  the  enterprising 
members  of  an  easy-going  race, — turn  their 
attention  more  to  cocoa  than  to  sugar.  A 
planter  wishing  to  form  a  cocoa  estate  will 
hand  over  the  soil,  rent-free  for  five  years,  to 
negro  cultivators,  who  not  only  grow  cassava, 
bananas,  and  other  light  crops  for  their  own 
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benefit,  but  rear  young  cocoa-trees  for  the  future 
benefit  of  the  proprietor.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  years,  when  the  plantation  begins  to  bear, 
the  owner  resumes  possession  of  his  land,  and 
pays  a  shilling  per  tree  to  the  occupier.  A 
negro  who  rears  300  trees  on  an  acre  of  land 
thus  finds  himself  transformed  into  a  capitalist, 
with  ;^i5  in  his  pocket.  If  he  likes  to  buy  a 
piece  of  Government  land,  he  can  start  a  planta¬ 
tion  on  his  own  account ;  or,  if  he  does  not 
aspire  to  such  a  height  of  independence,  he  can 
simply  move  on  to  another  undeveloped  estate, 
and  rear  trees  on  the  same  terms  as  before  for 
a  new  landlord.  Trinidad  has  at  least  one 
source  of  wealth  outside  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  shape  of  a  wonderful  pitch  lake,  which 
the  Government  has  intrusted  to  a  company  of 
American  monopolists.  The  asphalt  exported 
in  1897  was  valued  at  ;^i 38,000. 

The  population  of  Trinidad  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mixture  of  Europeans,  Americans, — of 
European  blood, — Africans,  and  Asiatics.  The 
higher  officials  and  most  of  the  solid  business 
men  are  British ;  but  Spanish  and  French  names 
are  seen  over  many  shops,  while  the  Germans 
and  Chinese,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  at  least 
conspicuous  fractions  of  the  population.  The 
negroes,  and  the  people  of  diluted  African  blood 
who  are  only  known  as  ‘‘coloured,”  form  the 
largest  section  of  the  island’s  people ;  but  the  East 
Indians  run  them  close  with  a  total  of  83,000. 
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The  coolie  labourers,  as  a  rule,  show  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  colony  when  the  term  of 
their  contract  runs  out,  though  they  can  claim 
a  free  passage  home  if  they  like.  Some  of 
them  continue  to  work  on  the  plantations  on 
their  own  terms.  Being  a  thrifty  folk,  many  of 
them  have  saved  enough  money  to  buy  plots  of 
land,  where  they  grow  rice  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  or  vegetables  for  the  open  market. 
Others  make  successful  dairy-farmers,  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  milk  business  of  the  capital  is 
in  their  hands.  Others,  again,  turn  merchant, 
and  amass  what  even  a  white  man  would  con¬ 
sider  riches.  So  far  as  the  labouring  masses 
of  the  East  Indian  immigrants  are  concerned, 
they  wear  so  little  raiment,  eat  such  meagre 
food,  and  are  content  with  such  simple  habita¬ 
tions,  that  they  make  scarcely  any  addition  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  colony.  Rice  is 
almost  the  only  article  imported  for  their  use. 
The  negroes  buy  little  enough ;  but  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  clothing  and  other  conveniences 
of  civilisation  are  increasing  as  they  progress  in 
education  and  self-respect. 

Within  a  short  sail  of  Trinidad  lies  the  coast 
of  British  Guiana,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  Exactly  how  large  it  is  no 
man  can  tell,  at  any  rate  until  the  boundary 
questions  pending  between  the  colony  and 
Venezuela  on  the  west  and  Brazil  on  the  south 
have  been  settled.  According  to  most  British 
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maps,  British  Guiana  is  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  wide  from  east  to  west. 
This  area,  roughly  estimated  at  110,000  square 
miles,  is  about  five-sixths  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  population,  however,  including 
12,000  Portuguese  and  4500  other  Europeans, 
is  only  about  285,000,  of  whom  about  one-third 
belong  to  India;  and  in  1891  only  91,440  knew 
how  to  read.  The  population  is  almost  all  con¬ 
tained  in  a  low-lying  strip  of  artificially  drained 
land  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Behind  this 
strip  lies  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  and  tropical 
forest  and  picturesque  highlands,  a  rich  but 
neglected  land  inhabited  by  some  10,000  of  the 
peaceful  but  uncivilised  American  Indians,  and 
invaded  of  late  years  by  groups  of  gold-hunters. 
The  gold  exported  in  the  twelvemonth  1896- 
97  amounted  to  ^^466, 000,  a  very  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  899,000  which  represents  the 
export  trade  of  the  colony ;  but  sugar,  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  coast-belt  is  devoted, 
contributed  ;^i,098,ooo  to  the  total,  and  this 
single  industry  supports  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Here,  as  in  Trinidad,  the  sugar-making 
methods  have  been  raised  by  lavish  expenditure 
to  a  high  pitch  of  scientific  excellence ;  the  soil 
is  precisely  what  the  sugar-cane  needs ;  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  90,000  persons  employed  on  the 
sugar  estates  are  steady-going  coolies  from 
India.  Nevertheless,  here  as  elsewhere  the 
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bitter  cry  of  the  overborne  planter  is  loud  and 
urgent. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  Equator,  and 
repassing  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  we  reach 
Grenada,  the  southernmost  of  that  regular 
chain  of  islands  which  bars  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Anchoring  in  the  exquisite 
little  natural  harbour  of  St.  George^s  Bay,  the 
picture  before  us  is  one  of  mountains  rising 
over  mountains  till  the  topmost  heights  are  lost 
in  the  clouds.  The  slopes  are  less  thickly 
wooded  than  the  ranges  of  Trinidad,  and, 
indeed,  the  reckless  destruction  of  forests 
threatens  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  island. 
There  is  one  trouble  from  which  Grenada, 
almost  alone  among  the  West  Indies,  is  free, 
and  that  is  the  low  price  of  sugar.  The  island 
does  not  grow  even  as  much  sugar  as  it  needs 
for  home  consumption.  The  small  peasant 
proprietors,  whose  families  form  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  grow  not  only  the 
usual  variety  of  oranges,  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
monstrous  rugged  lemons,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  so  on,  for  their  own  tables  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  townsfolk,  but  a  fair  quantity  of  nut¬ 
megs  for  exportation.  The  favourite  crop  of 
the  islanders,  however,  is  cocoa,  and  this  forms 
nine-tenths  of  their  export  trade.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  cocoa,  like  sugar,  has  fallen  terribly  in 
price.  It  is  true  that  the  present  figure,^  about 
^  In  September  1898. 
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77s.  per  hundredweight,  yields  a  handsome 
profit,  for  the  cost  up  to  the  time  of  shipment 
is  only  from  25s.  to  353.;  but  it  is  not  very  long 
since  planters  could  only  get  40s.,  and  many  of 
them  have  to  pay  heavy  interest  on  money 
which  they  borrowed  and  spent  in  the  fat  years, 
when  cocoa  was  fetching  ;^4,  1  os. 

Passing  the  droughty  little  Grenadines,  from 
which  the  sugar  industry  has  disappeared  with¬ 
out  leaving  anything  in  its  place,  we  steam  up 
to  St.  Vincent,  and  anchor  in  the  hill-girdled 
haven  of  Kingston.  This  island,  like  the  last, 
has  mountains  enough,  and  even  a  volcano  that 
cannot  safely  be  treated  as  extinct.  There  is 
plenty  of  rolling  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
here  and  there  a  picturesque  and  ferny  wheel- 
tower  rises  to  remind  us  that  water  is  the  great 
motive-power  in  St.  Vincent,  as  wind  is  in  Bar¬ 
bados  and  steam  in  Trinidad.  Apart  from 
their  looks,  these  water-mills  have  little  claim  to 
admiration ;  for  the  methods  here  used  to  crush 
the  sap  out  of  the  canes  and  turn  it  into  sugar 
are  very  inefficient.  The  product  is  low  in 
quality;  and  as  the  canes  in  St.  Vincent  have 
suffered  more  from  disease  than  in  any  of  her 
sister  islands,  the  unfortunate  sugar  industry 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  sinking  state 
even  if  the  European  bounty  system  had  not 
come  to  break  its  back.  The  exports  of  sugar 
in  1897  were  only  valued  at  ;^29,ooo,  a  dread¬ 
ful  drop  from  the  ^113,500  of  1882.  To  be 
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sure,  St.  Vincent  has  not  put  all  her  eggs  in  one 
basket ;  but  arrowroot,  from  which  great  things 
were  hoped  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  about  as 
unprofitable  as  sugar  itself.  The  demand  for 
arrowroot  is  limited ;  and  the  planters  have  not 
only  produced  too  much  but  allowed  the 
quality  to  deteriorate.  The  value  of  this 
export,  which  rose  to  ;2^6i,ooo  in  1892,  had 
fallen  to  ;j^2 1,000  by  1897.  This  double 
depression,  in  both  their  staple  industries  at 
once,  of  course  tells  heavily  on  the  mass  of 
the  population ;  and  any  attempt  to  stave  off 
ruin  by  settling  the  peasants  on  small  holdings 
of  their  own  is  met  by  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
best  land  for  such  a  purpose  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  owners,  who  will  neither  cultivate  it  them¬ 
selves  nor  give  it  up  for  others  to  try.  Of  the 
52,000  cultivable  acres,  42,000  are  held  in  large 
estates,  one  proprietor  owning  more  than  a 
fourth  of  this  total.  The  351  smallholders — 
that  is,  men  with  less  than  twenty  acres  apiece 
— have  only  1360  acres  between  them,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  15,569  acres  divided  among  6443 
small  holders  in  Grenada.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  is  of  negro  blood.  In  one  corner  of 
the  island  about  200  Caribs  survive, — expert 
fishermen,  canoe  -  builders,  and  basket-makers, 
— but  they  have  now  begun  to  intermarry  with 
their  African  neighbours. 

If  we  sail  from  Kingston  late  at  night,  we  are 
abreast  of  St.  Lucia  early  next  morning,  and  our 
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first  sight  of  her  is  a  marvellous  one.  Standing 
out  from  the  south-western  shore,  like  giant- 
sentinels  guarding  the  approach  to  the  island, 
two  shapely  sugar-loaf  cones  rise  steeply  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  2000  feet.  The  island  is 
distinguished  from  most  of  its  neighbours  by 
other  peculiarities,  such  as  a  live  volcano,  a 
tribe  of  poisonous  snakes,  a  French-speaking 
population,  a  strong  military  garrison,  and  a 
deep-water  wharf.  As  a  rule,  in  West  Indian 
ports  the  ships  have  to  lie  pretty  far  out,  and 
send  their  cargoes  ashore  in  lighters.  Here,  in 
the  fine  land-locked  harbour  of  Castries,  ocean 
steamers  can  go  right  up  to  the  quays ;  and  one 
consequence  is  that  the  town  has  become  quite 
an  important  coaling  station  for  warships  and 
merchantmen  alike.  St.  Lucia  has  now  been 
adopted  as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army 
in  those  regions,  and  this  means  an  expenditure 
among  the  St.  Lucians  of  ;!£^So,ooo  a  year 
which  has  hitherto  been  spent  among  the 
people  of  Barbados.  Agriculturally,  St.  Lucia 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  sugar-cane  fields  in 
her  fertile  valleys ;  and  as  the  most  modern 
sugar-making  appliances  have  been  adopted, 
she  has  not  suffered  so  much  as  St.  Vincent 
and  Barbados  from  the  lowness  of  prices. 
Nevertheless,  her  sugar  export  fell  from  4437 
tons,  valued  at  ;^9o,5oo,  in  1893,  3618  tons, 

worth  ;^62,ooo,  in  1896.  In  the  same  period 
the  value  of  her  cocoa  fell  from  ;£’39,ooo  to 
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;^i4,4oo,  though  the  quantity  exported  slightly 
increased.  The  forests  on  her  innumerable 
mountains  contain  another  source  of  wealth; 
but  the  export  of  logwood  fell  in  four  years 
from  6300  to  1900  tons,  and  the  value  dropped 
from  ;^37,75o  to  ;^428o.  The  coolie  system 
has  been  adopted  on  some  of  the  estates,  and 
there  are  now  about  2500  natives  of  India  in  a 
total  population  of  46,000. 

Passing  the  French  island  of  Martinique,  we 
next  come  in  sight  of  Dominica,  and  anchor  off 
the  town  of  Roseau.  Dominica  is  simply 
one  majestic  pile  of  volcanic  mountains,  some 
of  them  more  than  5000  feet  high.  The 
scenery  of  the  island,  with  its  airy  heights  and 
deep  ravines,  its  glorious  forests  afire  with 
humming-birds,  is  peculiarly  attractive,  and 
almost  any  climate  may  be  had  at  one  level  or 
another.  The  commercial  resources  of  the 
colony,  like  those  of  the  West  Indies  in  general, 
are  largely  undeveloped  and  unused.  Though 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Barbados,  Dominica 
only  supports  a  population  of  26,000.  Of  these, 
about  300  are  Caribs,  and  the  white  people  are 
scarcely  more  numerous.  The  rest  of  the 
people,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  are 
peasant  proprietors,  who  may  be  spied  cultivating 
their  land  at  almost  inaccessible  heights,  from 
which  you  would  think  a  false  step  would  throw 
them  headlong  into  the  sea.  Only  one  person 
in  ten  on  this  island  is  a  Protestant,  and  a  large 
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majority  speak  French.  The  sugar  industry  is 
gradually  dying  out,  and  in  1896  only  con¬ 
tributed  ;z^^7554  to  the  ^^49,000  at  which  the 
island’s  exports  were  valued.  Lime  -  juice, 
pressed  from  a  powerfully  acid  fruit  like  a 
small  smooth  lemon,  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  9,000,  and  cocoa  figured  in  the 
list  at  ;^i3,Soo. 

Another  French  possession,  Guadeloupe,  has 
now  to  be  passed,  and  next  we  arrive  at  Mont¬ 
serrat.  This  is  a  little  island  containing  only 
25,000  acres,  and  decidedly  mountainous,  as  its 
name  tells  us ;  but  10,000  acres  are  actually  under 
cultivation,  and  there  is  a  population  of  about 
12,000,  The  sugar-cane  is  still  their  principal 
crop ;  but  if  they  are  more  prosperous  than 
other  islanders  they  owe  it  less  to  sugar  than 
to  lime-juice,  Antigua,  a  larger  island  lying 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-east,  possesses  neither 
mountains  nor  streams  of  any  size.  It  depends 
almost  entirely  on  sugar,  and  that  of  a  low 
quality;  though  many  of  the  peasants  make  a 
little  money  by  growing  pine-apples. 

West  of  Antigua  are  the  islands  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Nevis,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait.  “  St.  Kitts,”  as  the  larger  of  the 
two  is  commonly  called,  has  a  striking  backbone 
of  mountains,  with  Mount  Misery  rising  in  the 
middle  to  a  height  of  4060  feet;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  surrounding  lowlands  is  under 
skilled  cultivation.  Sugar  has  a  monopoly  of 
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the  planters’  attention,  if  not  of  their  affection. 
This  is  true  of  Nevis  also,  a  little  island  formed 
of  one  handsome  mountain  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  sea  all  round.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  Nevis  is  peopled  by  peasant  proprietors, 
while  the  soil  of  St.  Kitts  is  largely  held  by 
absentee  landlords  and  worked  by  labourers 
who  live  no  longer  on  the  plantations  but  in 
the  towns.  Barbuda,  which  lies  6o  miles  away 
to  the  north-east,  is  a  trifle  larger  than  St. 
Kitts,  —  75  square  miles  against  68,  —  but 
contains  only  about  670  inhabitants,  while 
St.  Kitts  has  30,000.  Barbuda  is  now  leased 
to  a  firm  of  salt  and  phosphate  merchants. 
Turning  again  to  the  north-west,  we  come  to  the 
coral  island  of  Anguilla,  where  the  little  com¬ 
munity  of  3000  souls  breed  livestock  and  raise 
vegetables  when  the  drought  permits.  Between 
St.  Kitts  and  Anguilla  lie  several  small  islands 
belonging  to  Holland  or  France,  and  one,  St. 
Martin,  which  is  partly  French  and  partly 
Dutch.  The  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
which  we  have  been  following  northward  link 
by  link,  now  turns  westward  and  ends  in  a 
cluster  called  the  Virgin  Islands.  Three  of 
these,  including  St.  Thomas,  formerly  the  West 
Indian  headquarters  of  the  British  mail  steam¬ 
ships,  are  Danish  possessions.  In  1868  Den¬ 
mark  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  United  States, 
the  islanders  heartily  indorsing  the  bargain ; 
but  the  American  Senate  pigeon-holed  the 
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treaty  without  a  word.  The  British  islands  in 
this  group  number  about  thirty-two,  with  a  total 
population  of  4600. 

The  line  of  islands  which  now  stretches  away 
westward  is  called  the  Greater  Antilles.  First 
comes  Porto  Rico,  just  conquered  from  Spain  by 
our  American  brothers.  Its  area  is  about  3600 
square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  size  of 
Trinidad,  the  largest  island  we  have  yet  had  to 
describe.  Hayti,  the  next  link  in  the  chain, 
with  its  twin  republics,  has  the  very  respectable 
area  of  28,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore 
four  times  as  large  as  Wales ;  and  Cuba,  which 
curves  along  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Mexican  Gulf  as  if  to  meet  the  projecting 
shoulder  of  Central  America,  is  40,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  is  therefore  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

Jamaica,  the  only  island  in  the  Greater 
Antilles  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  lies  about 
one  hundred  miles  off  the  southern  shore  of 
Cuba.  It  contains  4200  square  miles,  with  a 
population  (in  1891)  of  640,000,  including 
14,700  whites  and  10,000  East  Indian  immi¬ 
grants.  The  surface  of  the  island  rises  sharply 
from  tropical  levels  along  the  coast  to  a  tangle 
of  central  mountains,  with  a  greatest  height  of 
7350  feet.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area 
is  covered  with  forest,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  is 
fit  for  cultivation.  Three-fourths  of  this  avail¬ 
able  remainder,  however,  is  unused.  Sugar  has 
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now  been  happily  deposed  from  the  first  place 
among  the  island’s  industries,  the  unprofitable 
cane  being  replaced  by  fruit  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  year  1896-97 — a 
very  bad  year,  by  the  way,  owing  to  drought — 
Jamaica  exported  4,838,000  bunches  of  bananas 
and  103,702,000  oranges,  these  two  items  being 
valued  at  ;£^4S8,ooo  in  a  total  of  470,000. 
In  the  same  year  sugar  and  rum  brought  in 
^2  7 1 , 000,  coffee  ;^2 1  o,  000,  logwood  1 6 1 , 000, 
and  ginger  ;^33,ooo.  “  Allspice,”  prepared 

from  the  berry  of  the  pimento  tree,  cocoanuts, 
grapes,  cocoa,  annotta,  lime-juice,  and  tobacco 
are  all  exported  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  negro  community  of  Jamaica  consists 
chiefly  of  peasant  proprietors  and  their  families, 
who  live  on  plots  of  freehold  land  varying  from 
half  an  acre  to  ten  acres.  Here,  or  on  a  piece 
of  rented  ground,  they  not  only  grow  the  coffee 
and  cocoa  and  fruit  which  some  local  middle¬ 
man  buys  and  sends  down  to  a  port  of  ship¬ 
ment,  but  raise  yams  and  other  roots,  with 
goats  or  pigs  and  chickens,  for  private  use. 
The  cash  they  get  by  the  sale  of  produce,  and 
by  casual  labour  on  neighbouring  plantations 
at  ninepence  or  one  shilling  a  day,  enables  the 
negroes  to  wear  boots  instead  of  going  barefoot,  to 
exchange  their  one-roomed  huts  for  dwellings  of 
two  and  even  three  apartments,  to  brighten  their 
evenings  with  petroleum  lamps,  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  home-grown  food  by  imported  flour 
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in  the  shape  of  dumplings  or  even  baker^s  bread. 
The  men  now  go  to  church  in  suits  of  tweed  or 
serge,  instead  of  their  everyday  working  costume 
of  blue  Osnaburg;  and  the  women’s  taste  is 
not  only  rising  above  the  calicoes  of  barbaric 
gaudiness  that  used  to  delight  them,  but  impels 
them  to  wear  hats  instead  of  coloured  ’kerchiefs 
thrown  over  their  heads.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
people’s  desire  for  the  refinements  of  civilisation 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  income  with  which 
alone  that  desire  can  be  satisfied.  In  Jamaica^ 
as  in  the  West  Indies  generally,  education  is 
provided  more  by  the  various  Churches  (with 
Government  help)  than  by  the  State.  The 
school  attendance  in  1891  was  nearly  100,000, 
but  of  the  whole  population  of  640,000  only 
178,000  could  read  and  write,  while  114,500 
could  only  read.  The  coloured  race  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  fervently 
religious ;  but  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  painfully 
high. 

Connected  politically  with  Jamaica  are  the 
Caymans,  three  small  islands  farther  west  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Caicos  and  Turks 
Islands.  The  two  latter  groups,  however,  lie 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  Hayti,  and  really 
form  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  archipelago 
known  as  the  Bahamas. 

The  Bahamas  consist  of  an  almost  number- 
less  collection  of  low  coral  islands  and  islets^ 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  north- 
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westerly  direction  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
United  States  coast.  Only  a  score  of  the 
larger  islands  are  inhabited;  and  the  people, 
numbering  nearly  60,000,  make  their  living 
chiefly  by  growing  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
bananas  for  the  American  market.  In  recent 
years  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  production  of  “  Bahama  hemp  ”  from  the 
fibrous  leaves  of  an  aloe ;  from  the  surrounding 
sea  great  quantities  of  sponges  are  obtained  by 
divers ;  and  the  American  invalids  who  flee  to 
the  Bahamas  every  winter  in  search  of  health 
form  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  by  no  means 
despised. 

Returning  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sailing 
due  west  from  Jamaica  for  600  miles,  we  strike 
the  coast  of  Central  America  and  find  ourselves 
in  British  Honduras.  This  colony  is  a  strip  of 
land  running  north  and  south  for  180  miles,  with 
a  breadth  of  40  or  50  miles  between  the  sea  in 
front  and  the  Guatemalan  Republic  in  the  rear. 
Along  the  shore  the  ground  is  low  and  flat ;  but 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  rise  at  one  point  to 
a  height  of  12,139  There  is  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  34,000,  and  most  of  the  people 
live  near  the  seacoast  or  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  by  which  the  timber  of 
the  upland  forest  is  floated  down  to  the  sea. 
Logwood  and  mahogany  are  the  chief  articles 
of  export,  their  values  in  1897  being  given  as 
;^ioi,ooo  and  ;^77,ooo  respectively,  in  a  total 
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export  list  of  ;^2 19,000;  but  here,  as  in  the 
other  well-wooded  colonies  of  the  West  Indian 
group,  there  is  a  vast  and  varied  wealth  of 
timber  which  men  have  scarcely  begun  to 
utilise.  Like  Jamaica,  British  Honduras  has 
now  taken  to  growing  fruit  for  the  United 
States.  Sugar  is  only  produced  on  a  small 
scale. 

Last  of  all,  though  nearest  of  all  to  the 
mother  country,  we  come  to  Bermuda.  “  The 
Bermudas,’’  as  the  colony  may  with  greater 
accuracy  be  called,  are  coral  islets  three  or  four 
hundred  in  number ;  but  as  their  total  area 
is  only  19  square  miles,  of  which  15  are  mono¬ 
polised  by  the  largest  island  of  the  group, 
it  follows  that  most  of  the  Bermudas,  like  the 
great  majority  of  the  Bahamas,  are  mere 
geographical  pin-points  dotting  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  This  microscopic  archipelago  is  600 
miles  east  of  the  nearest  American  coast,  and 
700  miles  from  New  York;  it  lies  about  700 
miles  due  south  of  the  nearest  British  colony. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  about  800  north-east  of  the 
Bahamas.  It  is  a  most  important  naval  and 
military  station,  the  average  strength  of  the 
Imperial  forces  last  year  being  3178.  Includ¬ 
ing  10,000  negroes  and  other  “coloured  per¬ 
sons,”  the  whole  population  numbers  16,000,  of 
whom  enough  are  at  work  on  the  soil  to  export 
onions,  potatoes,  and  lily  bulbs  worth  00,000 
a  year. 
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It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  there  are 
now  185  miles  of  railway  open  in  Jamaica,  39 
in  British  Guiana,  71  in  Trinidad,  and  24  in 
Barbados;  and  that  nearly  all  the  inhabited 
islands,  as  well  as  British  Guiana, — but  not 
British  Honduras,  —  enjoy  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  mother  country  and  the 
United  States. 


H.  A.  KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Expansion 
of  Spain 


1492-1553 


NE  English  and  one  Irish  sailor  are 


w  known  to  have  accompanied  Columbus 
when  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Spain 
in  August  1492  in  search  of  the  nearest  way  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  Their  names  were 
Arthur  Lake  and  William  Herries,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  Spanish  form  in  which 
they  are  written.  A  small  garrison,  including 
these  two  men,  was  left  behind  on  Hayti  when 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain  to  announce  his 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  That  great  island, 
however,  as  large  as  William  Herries^s  native 
land,  was  not  the  first  West  Indian  island  dis¬ 
covered.  The  famous  two  months*  voyage  had 
taken  a  rather  northerly  course,  quite  out  of 
sight  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (Antigua,  Dominica,, 
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Barbados,  and  the  rest),  and  the  first  land  seen 
by  the  look-out  was  a  small  flattish  island  of 
coral  formation,  which  the  Indians  called 
Guanahani,  and  the  Genoese  discoverer  re¬ 
named  San  Salvador :  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
now  a  British  possession. 

The  natives  of  the  Lucayos  Islands  (Bahamas) 
were  the  simplest,  gentlest,  and  least  civilised 
of  the  aboriginal  West  Indians.  Those  who 
inhabited  Cuba,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica 
(the  Greater  Antilles)  were  of  a  higher  type  than 
the  Lucayans,  though  they  possessed  no  semi¬ 
civilisation  like  that  of  Mexico  or  Peru ;  they 
were  not  cannibals,  nor  did  they  use  poisoned 
arrows.  The  man  -  devouring  Caribs  ”  who 
used  poisoned  arrows  were  found  all  over  the 
Lesser  Antilles  from  Antigua  to  Grenada.  No 
single  racial  name  will  cover  the  non-Carib 
Indians,  whose  contact  with  Spanish  civilisation 
proved  so  disastrous  to  themselves,  but  some 
were  known  as  Cibuneys  and  others  as  Arowaks. 

Leaving  the  island  where  he  had  first  set  up 
the  standard  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  Columbus 
sailed  southwards  to  Cuba,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  friendly  San  Salvador  men  as 

interpreters.”  Such  conversation  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  had  convinced  the  Spaniards  that  the 
West  Indies  contained  gold  in  abundance.  In 
Cuba  Columbus  did  not  stay  long,  in  spite  of 
its  ‘‘limpid  rivers  ”  and  the  “delicious  freshness 
of  the  air.”  The  chief  gold  mines,  he  under- 
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stood,  were  in  another  island  more  to  the  east 
and  setting  sail  again,  he  discovered  Hayti. 
This  island  he  renamed  Espahola  or  His¬ 
paniola,  and  it  became  the  metropolitan  island 
of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Five  kings,  Colum¬ 
bus  was  told,  governed  the  island,  and  under 
them  were  numerous  chiefs  (cagiques),  allegi¬ 
ance  to  whom  was  the  bond  of  polity  among 
all  the  West  Indian  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  island  numbered  a  million  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate.  Las  Casas,  who  went  out  not 
long  after  the  first  settlement,  says  that  they 
were  ‘‘as  ants  on  an  ant-hill.” 

After  making  some  exploration  of  Hispaniola, 
and  satisfying  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
gold,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  to  narrate 
his  discoveries.  On  his  second  voyage  in  1493, 
he  passed  and  named  most  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  and  these,  though  never  colonised 
by  Spain,  have  kept  their  Spanish  names  as 
French  and  English  colonies.  This  voyage  was 
one  of  settlement.  “  Fifteen  hundred  men, 
twenty  horses,  provisions,  seeds,  roots  of  the 
sugar-cane,  medicines,  trinkets,  and  domestic 
animals”  were  brought  out,  and  so  in  1493  the 
great  Colonial  Empire  of  Spain  was  founded. 
It  was  from  Hispaniola  that  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Jamaica  were  colonised  within  twenty  years 
of  that  date.  It  was  in  Hispaniola  that  the 
reluctant  Indians  first  worked  in  gold-mines, 
which  they  had  long  known  about,  to  supply  a 
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metal  they  held  in  light  esteem,  for  a  purpose 
which  they  did  not  understand.  It  was  in  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  (the  capital)  that  the 
monks  of  the  Dominican  order  took  up  the 
cause  of  those  Indians  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  was  so  often  insisted  upon,  and 
in  general  so  ill  promoted.  It  was  to  that 
Dominican  monastery  that  Las  Casas,  the 
“  Apostle  of  the  Indians,’'  after  many  labours, 
journeys,  and  failures,  retired  for  a  while,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  depressed,  and  inclined  to  think 
that  “God  must  have  meant  the  Indians  to 
perish.” 

Several  causes  brought  about  the  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  native  population  of  His¬ 
paniola,  and  afterwards  of  the  other  Spanish 
islands.  The  first  settlers  suffered  many  priva¬ 
tions  and  discomforts,  and  quiet  Castilians 
showed  no  eagerness  to  join  them.  In  these 
circumstances.  King  Ferdinand  decreed  that 
“  persons  who  may  have  committed  any  murders 
and  offences  whatsoever  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
will  be  pardoned  if  they  go  and  live  in  His¬ 
paniola  for  two  years  at  their  own  expense.”  We 
are  not  left  to  imagine  how  such  colonists  would 
behave.  Their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  gold 
that  they  soon  discovered.  Their  conduct  was 
the  fruitful  cause  of  many  small  wars  and 
rebellions  which  cannot  be  narrated  here.  But 
there  was  another  cause  of  depopulation,  which 
acted  more  steadily  and  constantly  than  war. 
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and  that  was  slavery.  As  soon  as  the  colony 
was  fairly  established,  the  mines  of  Hispaniola 
were  worked  by  the  native  Indians,  who  were 
also  utilised  as  domestic  servants  and  tillers  of 
the  ground.  Never  have  men  been  bound 
down  to  an  occupation  more  fatally  unsuited 
to  their  habits,  feelings,  and  physique  than  the 
Arowaks  and  Cibuneys  were  when  they  found 
themselves  digging  for  gold  to  enrich  the 
treasury  of  Spain.  “  They  bear  this  servitude 
with  an  evil  will,”  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
but  yet  they  bear  it.”  In  Cuba,  on  one 
occasion  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  village  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  together  to  avoid  working  in  the 
mines.  Law  after  law  was  made  in  Spain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  races,  but  without 
more  than  a  slightly  alleviating  effect.  It  is 
generally  estimated  that  of  over  a  million 
Indians  living  in  Hispaniola  in  1493,  only 
about  sixty  thousand  remained  in  1508,  and 
about  four  hundred  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  other  Spanish  islands  (about 
whose  history  few  details  are  to  be  had)  it 
was  much  the  same.  The  Dominican  fathers 
in  San  Domingo,  and  afterwards  Las  Casas, 
laboured,  both  by  direct  religious  appeals  and 
by  promoting  better  laws,  to  save  the  Indians. 
The  temper  and  conviction  with  which  Las 
Casas  approached  the  subject  is  seen  in  his 
own  words,  written  during  one  of  his  numerous 
visits  to  Spain  :  “I  have  left  in  the  Indies 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  suffering  stripes  and 
affliction  and  crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  not  once  but  thousands  of  times.’’ 
Las  Casas  did  what  he  could,  but  it  was  not 
given  to  him  to  do  what  he  wished. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  one  instance 
an  Indian  chief  named  Enrique,  who  had  been 
instructed  in  Christianity  by  a  Franciscan  monk, 
rebelled  against  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  refused 
to  be  drawn  by  his  fiercer  supporters  into  any 
reprisals  for  the  injuries  he  and  his  race  had 
received.  For  thirteen  years,  from  1519  to 
1532,  he  maintained  his  liberty  and  that  of  his 
followers  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Hispaniola.  In  the  end  he  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Charles  V.,  King  Ferdinand’s 
successor,  who  allowed  the  chief  to  settle,  with 
his  followers,  near  San  Domingo — free  men. 

Within  thirty  years  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  the  centre  of  Spanish  Colonial 
dominion  shifted  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
to  Mexico.  In  1519  Cortez  conquered  Mexico, 
and  in  1532  Pizarro  conquered  Peru.  From 
the  Spanish  islands  the  colonists  sailed  away 
in  thousands  to  share  in  the  astonishing 
riches  of  those  half  -  civilised  kingdoms,  in 
spite  of  the  most  severe  decrees  issued  by 
the  King  of  Spain  to  preserve  his  islands 
from  desertion.  Another  industry,  however, 
superseded  the  search  for  gold,  though  it 
did  not  save  the  Greater  Antilles  from  decay. 
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The  hitherto  neglected  sugar-cane  began  to  be 
cultivated.  In  1523  Charles  V.  advanced 
money  to  the  planters  for  the  erection  of  sugar- 
mills.  Twenty  years  later  the  Italian  traveller 
Benzoni  found  thirty-four  mills  at  work  in  His¬ 
paniola.  ‘‘  The  merchants  trade  there  to  bring 
back  nothing  else  but  sugar  and  hides,”  he 
writes.  The  hides  were  obtained  from  wild 
cattle,  the  thriving  descendants  of  the  “  domestic 
animals”  of  1493,  which  in  Benzoni’s  time, 
about  1540,  roamed  over  the  deserted 
savannahs. 

It  is  Benzoni  who  tells  us  that  even  in  his 
time  expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of 
South  America  to  kidnap  the  Indians  when 
they  came  down  to  the  sea  to  fish.  It  is  plain 
that  a  decree  of  1530  abolishing  Indian  slavery 
had  not  been  entirely  effectual.  Another  was 
issued  in  1544  to  the  same  effect,  but  as  far  as 
the  islands  are  concerned  there  were  few 
native  Indians  left  at  that  time  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it.  African  negroes  had  been  for 
many  years  brought  over  to  supply  the  failing 
ranks  of  labour.  “  No  Government,”  says  Mr. 
Payne,  ‘‘  has  ever  made  so  many  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  of  its  colonies  as  the 
Spanish ;  but  it  lacked  the  power  to  execute 
them.” 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  sixty  years 
covered  by  this  chapter  that  the  ships  of  any 
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other  European  nations  than  Spain  and 
Portugal  ventured  into  West  Indian  waters. 
When  they  did  come,  it  was  generally  by  way 
of  piracy.  French  corsairs  hovered  near  the 
harbours  of  Santiago  and  San  Domingo  to  seize 
the  Spanish  treasure-ships  on  their  way  from 
Mexico ;  or  near  Trinidad,  where  they  might 
hope  to  intercept  a  fine  cargo  of  pearls  from 
Venezuela.  English  names  are  rare  in  the 
records  of  that  time,  but  the  following  vague 
statement  is  given  in  Captain  Southey’s  Chrono¬ 
logical  History  : — ‘‘In  1526  Mr.  Thomas  Tison, 
an  Englishman,  had  found  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  resided  there.”  Many  English¬ 
men  have  gone  to  the  West  Indies  since 
1526,  but  to  the  inquiring  mind  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest  about  Mr.  Thomas  Tison.  He 
was  not  quite  friendless,  for  “  Mr.  Nicholas 
Thorne,  a  Bristol  merchant,  sent  out  to  him 
armour  and  other  commodities.”  The  year  after 
the  mysterious  Mr.  Tison  received  these  com¬ 
modities  from  Bristol,  an  English  ship  (says  a 
Spanish  historian)  came  to  Porto  Rico  ;  but  she 
only  came  (so  said  her  captain)  for  information 
and  a  cargo.  Nothing  was  further  from  the 
Spanish  idea  of  propriety  than  that  she  should 
obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  when  she 
arrived  at  San  Domingo  and  asked  permission 
to  trade,  she  was  fired  upon  from  the  forts. 

Now  and  onwards  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
Spain  weakened  her  own  position  by  asserting 
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claims  far  too  vast  to  be  made  good.  The 
Spanish  colony  on  Hispaniola  is  said  to  have 
numbered  only  1100  persons  in  the  year  that 
Henry  VIII.  died  (1547),  but  under  the  Royal 
Arms  in  the  Governor’s  house  was  the  picture 
of  a  white  horse  “  standing  on  his  hinder-part 
within  the  globe  and  the  other  fore-part  without 
the  globe,  with  a  scroll  painted  in  his  mouth, 
wherein  was  written  these  words  in  Latin, 

NON  SUFFICIT  ORBIS 

which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  world 
sufficeth  not.” 


3 


CHAPTER  II 


British  Ships  in 
Spanish  Waters 
1553-1603 

HE  authority  and  dominion  of  Spain  in 


X  the  West  Indies  rested  not  only  on 
discovery  and  conquest,  but  on  what  Queen 
Elizabeth  called  the  “  Donation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.’’  Immediately  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,  while  Cuba  was  still  thought  to 
be  the  extreme  east  point  of  Asia,  and  the  main 
coast-line  of  America  was  still  undiscovered,  the 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  sanctioned  the  rights  of 
Spain  by  the  Bull  of  1493,  which  gave  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  “their  heirs  and 
successors  for  ever”  “all  the  lands  discovered 
or  to  be  discovered  from  a  meridian  one  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores”  to — some 
undefined  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Portugal,  however,  whose  ships  had  already 
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discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
planted  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  with  the 
vine  and  the  sugar-cane,  followed  up  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Columbus  by  finding  and  taking 
possession  of  Brazil;  and  the  Pope  modified 
his  original  decree  by  assigning  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  that  vaguely  -  defined  territory.  With 
Portugal,  indeed,  Spain  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  territorial  quarrel ;  but  first  France  and 
then  England  began  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  show  a  practical  disregard  for  that 
clause  in  the  Donation  which  set  forth  that 
“  no  persons  may  travel  for  merchandise,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  to  the  said  lands  or  islands, 
without  special  licence  from  the  reigning  Prince 
of  Spain.  Spain  had,  indeed,  embodied  this 
clause  in  her  commercial  laws  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  reserve,  not  only  forbidding  the  ships 
of  other  nations  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
that  Portugal  was  allowed  to  carry  over  negroes) 
to  trade  with  her  West  Indian  subjects,  but 
forbidding  her  own  subjects  to  do  so,  except 
from  one  port  and  under  numerous  restrictions. 
Besides  this,  all  the  colonising  or  settling  was 
carried  on  only  by  the  permission  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  mysterious  Mr.  Thomas  Tison 
must  either  have  gone  to  Barcelona  or  Madrid 
for  a  licence  to  ‘‘reside  in  the  West  Indies,’’ 
or  run  some  risk  of  summary  ejectment.  As 
to  America  north  of  Florida,  Spain  made  no 
attempt  to  conquer  it ;  but  the  Pope’s  meridian 
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ran  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  the  Spanish  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  entered  a  protest  against  the 
English  colonisation  of  Virginia  as  late  as 
1613. 

An  Indian  chief,  who  was  invited  to  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  King  Ferdinand,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Vatican  decree,  replied  that  his 
lands  could  not  have  been  given  by  the  Pope 
to  the  King,  for  they  were  not  the  Pope’s  to 
give.  But  in  England,  in  spite  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  quarrel  with  Rome,  this  particular 
ground  of  Spanish  claims  was  at  first  not  much 
disputed.  England  herself  was  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  form  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
navy,  and  the  story  of  the  riches  and  wonders 
of  the  Indies  (by  which  name  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  more  often  meant  than  Hindostan) 
excited  much  admiration  and  awe,  and  very 
little  thought  of  rivalry. 

It  was  not  until  Elizabeth  had  been  reigning 
about  ten  years  that  voyages  to  the  West  Indies 
became  common.  Their  object  was  to  trade, 
Spanish  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
to  fight,  to  plunder  or  to  hold  towns  for 
ransom.  Trade  and  fighting  were  sometimes 
combined.  The  trading  ships  went  in  threes 
and  fours  at  the  least,  and  carried  guns. 
Though  we  may  not  defend  all  the  actions  of 
Elizabeth’s  fighting  captains,  we  have  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  valour.  The 
passion  for  making  England  great  saved  them 
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from  the  monotonous  brutality  and  greed  which 
marked  the  denationalised  Buccaneers  of  the 
next  century,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said,  as 
it  has  been  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  men, 
that  “they  never  destroyed  any  vessels  unless 
they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisoners  longer  than  w^as  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  own  security.” 

There  is  a  strange  incongruity  between  the 
impracticable  though  not  undignified  attitude 
of  Spain  at  this  time  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
West  Indian  seas.  The  words  “touched  at 
Dominica  ”  are  as  common  in  the  ample  records 
of  voyages  as  “  sailed  from  Plymouth  ”  or 
“  sailed  from  Bristol.”  Behind  the  captains  who 
went  abroad  there  were  the  “Adventurers”  or 
“  Companies  of  Adventurers,”  who  stayed  at 
home  and  “adventured”  their  money  on  the 
prospects  of  the  voyage,  though  the  chief  adven¬ 
turers,  even  in  this  sense,  were  the  captains 
themselves. 

Next  to  taking  a  Spanish  treasure-ship  on  its 
way  home  from  Mexico,  the  most  profitable 
enterprise  of  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
the  trade  in  negroes,  especially  if  the  Spanish 
dealers  could  be  undersold  and  the  Spanish 
customs-duty  evaded.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  European  nation  that  regularly  bought 
negroes  from  the  Moors,  or  took  them  by  force 
from  the  West  African  coasts.  The  Castilians 
of  the  time  of  Columbus  had  many  African 
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slaves  in  their  houses,  and  we  have  seen  that 
negroes  were  shipped  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
long  before  this.  Las  Casas  himself,  in  an  evil 
moment,  from  regard  to  the  physical  weakness 
of  the  West  Indian  natives,  recommended  that 
the  negro  should  take  his  place.  This  fact 
is  brought  forward  by  a  well-known  historian 
of  last  century  to  justify  the  traffic,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  forgets  to  say  that  Las  Casas 
in  his  old  age  deeply  repented  of  what  he  had 
done :  ‘‘  he  had  not  considered  the  injustice 
with  which  the  Portuguese  take  them  and  make 
them  slaves.’’  Though  in  the  fulness  of  his 
regret  he  calls  himself  the  first  to  encourage  the 
evil,  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  was  not  so. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  recommend,  but  he  was 
apparently  the  first  to  condemn  negro  slavery  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  public  or  distinct 
utterance  in  this  sense,  except  his,  for  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death. 

In  the  adventurous  but  profitable  business 
of  negro-trading,  John  Hawkins  was  a  master. 
Early  in  life  he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
‘‘negroes  are  a  very  good  merchandise  in  His¬ 
paniola,  and  that  they  might  easily  be  had  upon 
the  coast  of  Guinea.”  When  he  was  knighted, 
he  received  for  crest  the  device  of  “a  negro’s 
head  and  bust,  with  arms  pinioned,”  or,  in  the 
language  of  heraldry,  “  a  demi  -  Moor  proper 
bound  with  a  cord.”  The  story  of  one  of  his 
voyages,  told  partly  by  one  William  Sparke,  who 
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was  with  him,  will  serve  to  bring  the  men  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  sharply  into  view. 
Hawkins  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  i8th  of 
October  1564,  with  four  vessels,  of  which  the 
largest  was  700  tons  and  the  smallest 
30.  On  the  29th  November  they  came  to 
“Cape  Verde,  which  lieth  in  fourteen  degrees 
and  a  half,”  where  the  negroes  were  “  of  stature 
goodly  men  and  well  liking,”  and  also  “more 
civil  than  any  other.”  The  men  of  goodly 
stature  were  apparently  let  alone,  but  further 
on,  “snares”  were  laid  for  certain  negroes, 
which,  however,  they  managed  to  hear  of  and 
so  avoided.  Greater  success  was  obtained  on 
the  island  of  Sambula,  near  Sierra  Leone  (pro¬ 
bably  Sherborough  Island),  where  the  little  fleet 
“  stayed  certain  days,  going  every  day  on  shore 
to  take  the  inhabitants,  with  burning  and  spoiling 
of  their  towns,  which  [inhabitants]  before  were 
Sapies,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Samboses 
from  beyond  Sierra  Leone.”  It  seems  the 
Samboses  were  a  warlike  tribe  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  rich  country  belonging  to  the 
more  peaceable  Sapies,  from  “covetousness  of 
their  riches”  or  other  causes,  and  made  the 
Sapies  work  for  them  as  slaves  in  the  island 
that  had  been  their  own.  From  this  island  the 
English  captain  took  away  not  only  “riches” 
(viz.  “fruits,  rice,  and  mill,”  as  much  as  they 
could  carry),  but  the  Sapies  themselves;  who 
were  thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
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Samboses  to  be  conveyed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  After  various  adventures, 
Captain  Hawkins  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies, 
taking  with  him  not  only  his  own  vessels,  but 
“  two  caravels  full  of  negroes  ”  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Portuguese  when  he  came  across 
them ;  whether  he  bought  the  caravels  or  brought 
some  of  his  “ordnance”  to  bear  upon  their 
owners  we  are  not  told.  After  being  becalmed 
for  eighteen  days,  Hawkins’s  ships  reached 
Dominica  at  last  by  help  of  the  “  Ordinary 
Breeze”  (the  Trade  Wind),  which  they  had  been 
longing  for;  badly  in  want  of  water  and  glad  to 
scoop  up  the  rain  from  the  pools — of  which 
supply,  one  is  glad  to  notice,  the  negroes  got 
their  share. 

At  the  island  of  Margarita,  off  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  the  voyagers  received  “  beeves  and  sheep” 
for  the  refreshing  of  their  men,  but  the  Governor 
not  only  refused  to  buy  negroes  out  of  English 
ships,  but  sent  a  “  caravel  ”  to  inform  the  Vice¬ 
roy  at  San  Domingo  of  the  arrival  of  these  un¬ 
licensed  traders  in  Spanish  waters.  Still  farther 
west,  near  Cumana,  they  “spoke  with  certain 
Spaniards,”  but  these  turned  out  to  be  “  poor 
soldiers  lately  come  hither,”  and  they  either  did 
not  want  negroes  or  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  At  another  place  Captain  Hawkins  tried 
argument  and  persuasion,  not  to  say  deceit : 
he  had  not  intended  to  come  into  these  parts  at 
all,  but  had  been  driven  over  from  Guinea  by 
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“  contrary  winds  ’’  (viz.  that  “  Ordinary  Breeze 
which  he  had  been  longing  for  for  eighteen 
days) — after  all,  the  Queen  of  England  was  at 
peace  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  little  quiet 
traffic  could  hurt  nobody.  In  the  end,  after 
much  higgling  and  manoeuvring,  he  not  only 
sold  some  negroes  at  a  good  price,  but  actually 
persuaded  the  Governor  to  reduce  the  “  King’s 
customs.”  In  one  place  or  another,  either  by 
bargaining  or  by  threats,  he  managed  in  the  end 
to  sell  all  his  negroes,  and  the  voyage  became 
henceforth  rather  one  of  exploration  than  of 
trade.  Although  he  thought  himself  very  un¬ 
lucky  in  “  overshooting  Jamaica  ”  and  failing 
somehow  to  find  Havana,  “which  is  a  harbour 
whereunto  all  the  fleet  of  the  Spaniards  come,’^ 
the  captain  reached  Padstow  in  Cornwall  after 
a  twelve  months’  voyage,  well  satisfied  with  his 
cargo  of  “  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,”  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  with  no  misgivings  as  to  the  way  he 
had  obtained  it. 

Francis  Drake  was  possibly  a  kinsman  of 
Hawkins,  though  a  younger  man,  and  when  he 
“  touched  at  Dominica  ”  in  1568  in  the  Judith^ 
of  fifty  tons,”  it  was  Hawkins  who  had  the 
general  command  of  the  “fleet.” 

Drake  afterwards  became  familiar  with  West 
Indian  waters^  not  as  a  trader  but  as  an  ex¬ 
plorer  and  a  fighter.  His  most  famous  expedi¬ 
tion  was  that  three  years’  voyage  in  which  he 
sailed  round  the  world — being  the  first  English 
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man  to  do  so.  On  his  return  in  1580  Queen 
Elizabeth  refused  to  give  satisfaction  to  Spain 
for  Drake’s  seizure  of  Spanish  treasure ;  and  five 
years  later  he  started  again  —  now  Sir  Francis 
Drake — as  the  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
sail,  with  an  almost  avowed  intention  of  attack¬ 
ing  Spain  in  her  distant  possessions.  “  Master 
Christopher  Carleill”  was  his  lieutenant-general 
(he  took  fifteen  hundred  soldiers),  and  one 
Captain  Bigge  began  the  story  of  the  expedition, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  At  Palma  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  says  the  captain,  we  thought 
to  “take  our  pleasure  of  the  place,”  but  were 
discouraged  by  “  the  naughtiness  of  the  landing- 
place,”  the  heavy  surf,  and  certain  “platforms 
well  furnished  with  great  ordnance.”  Arrived 
at  Dominica,  he  observes  that  the  Indians  were 
“very  personable,  handsome,  strong  men,  who 
do  admit  little  conversation  with  the  Spaniards.” 
“They  used  us  very  kindly,”  he  says,  “and 
showed  some  sorrowful  countenance  ”  when  we 
departed.  The  admiral  decided  to  make  an 
attempt  on  “that  great  city”  San  Domingo, 
though  he  learned  from  a  passing  frigate  that 
the  approaches  were  well  fortified.  He  found 
it  possible  to  land  his  soldiers  nine  or  ten  miles 
west  of  the  city ;  and  so  little  were  the  Spaniards 
prepared  for  this,  that  they  “had  to  give  us 
leave  to  proceed  ”  (continues  the  captain)  “  to¬ 
wards  the  two  gates  of  the  town.”  Entering  in 
two  parties,  the  troops  met  in  a  “faire  and 
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spacious  ground  before  the  great  church.” 
After  San  Domingo  had  been  held  for  about 
a  month  (during  which  time,  in  order  to  hasten 
negotiations,  the  soldiers  burnt  about  a  third 
part  of  the  town),  the  Viceroy  agreed  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  25,000  ducats,  and  the  fleet  withdrew. 
Before  this  settlement  had  been  made,  a  negro- 
boy  carrying  the  white  flag  was  struck  by  a 
Spanish  officer,  and  was  so  injured  that  he  had 
only  strength  left  to  return,  dying  thus  at 
Carleill’s  feet.  This  so  “impassioned”  the 
general  that  he  not  only  hanged  three  of  his 
prisoners,  but  obliged  the  Spanish  general  to 
execute  the  boy’s  murderer  on  the  spot  where 
the  boy  himself  had  died. 

It  was  in  going  up  the  great  staircase  in  the 
Governor’s  house  that  Captain  Bigge  saw  that 
picture  of  the  White  Horse,  and  the  Latin  in¬ 
scription  already  mentioned — Non  sufficit  orbis^ 
“Whereof,”  he  says,  “some  of  the  better  sort 
were  asked  the  meaning,  who  would  shake  their 
heads  and  turn  aside  their  countenance  in 
some  smiling  sort,  as  though  ashamed  thereof.” 

Before  the  expedition  returned  to  England,, 
another  important  Spanish  town,  Carthagena, 
on  the  American  mainland,  was  taken,  after 
brave  resistance.  “We  found  it,”  says  Bigge,. 
“well  fortified  with  demi-culverins  and  sakers,” 
and  also  with  a  useful  kind  of  barricade  con¬ 
structed  of  butts  filled  with  earth  and  planted 
close  together.  Keeping  out  of  the  range  of 
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the  ‘‘ demi-culverins  and  sakers,”  we  charged 
at  the  butts  with  long  pikes.  ‘‘  Down  went  the 
butts  and  pell-mell  came  our  swords  and  pikes 
together,  after  our  shot  had  first  given  their 
volley,  even  at  the  enemy’s  nose.”  “Lieutenant 
Carleill  slew  the  Spanish  standard-bearer,  who 
fought  very  manfully  to  his  life’s  end.” 

War  is  sometimes  more  merciful  than  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  lot  of  the  standard-bearer  at  the 
butts  of  Carthagena  seems  preferable  to  that 
of  a  Sambula  negro  on  the  slow  voyage  to 
Dominica. 

Drake’s  next  encounter  with  Spain  was  of  a 
more  serious  character,  and  took  place  in  the 
English  Channel ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
in  1588  did  not  bring  the  desultory  West  Indian 
fighting  to  an  end.  It  was  when  engaged  upon 
another,  and  by  no  means  successful,  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  Main  that  Drake  died,  though 
not  from  the  effect  of  a  Spanish  bullet.  Both 
he  and  John  Hawkins  were  buried  in  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea  —  Drake  off  Porto  Bello  (near 
Panama),  and  Hawkins  off  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico. 

A  Spanish  Don  who  spent  some  days  in 
honourable  confinement  on  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
ship  mentions  some  details  about  his  manner 
of  life  at  sea :  as  that  he  “  dined  and  supped  to 
the  music  of  violins,”  and  also  that  he  “had 
two  draughtsmen  on  board  to  portray  the  coast 
in  its  own  colours; — a  thing/’  adds  the  Don, 
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“  which  troubled  me  much  to  see.”  Drake  was 
low  of  stature,  ‘‘well-favoured,  fair,  and  of  a 
cheerful  countenance.”  We  are  told  also  that 
he  was  “  apt  to  let  ”  [at  letting]  “  blood,  and  to 
give  physique  unto  his  people  according  to  the 
climate.” 

Another  great  Elizabethan  captain  was  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  hero  of  Tennyson’s 
stirring  ballad,  “The  Revenge,”  who  sailed 
from  Plymouth  with  seven  ships,  of  which  the 
largest  was  140  tons,  and  who,  although  he  had 
captured  two  Spanish  vessels  with  “some  per¬ 
sons  of  consequence  ”  on  board,  was  entertained 
in  a  quite  friendly  way  by  the  Governor  of 
Isabella  in  Hispaniola.  “  Every  captain  and 
gentleman  that  could  ride  ”  was  offered  a  horse 
ready-saddled,  and  a  herd  of  white  cattle  was 
driven  down  from  the  mountains  to  be  hunted. 
It  was  far  from  the  scene  of  this  interlude  that 
Grenville,  in  the  “little  Revenge^'* 

“with  her  hundred  fighters  on  board  and  her  ninety 
sick  below,” 

fought  his  last  fight  with  Spain. 

Neither  Drake,  Grenville,  nor  any  other  of 
these  men  had  the  comprehensive  ambition  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  West  Indian  adven¬ 
tures  began  after  Drake’s  death.  The  scene  of 
Raleigh’s  explorations  and  adventures  is  the 
country  watered  by  the  great  river  Orinoco, 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  which  lies  the  island 
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of  Trinidad,  then  feebly  and  precariously  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spain. 

The  Orinoco  ‘‘disembogues’^  (as  Raleigh 
would  say)  close  to  the  western  boundary  of 
British  Guiana  as  marked  on  the  maps,  and 
thus  Raleigh’s  design  has  become  the  subject 
of  serious  comment  by  a  Venezuelan  lawyer 
in  a  “blue  book”  of  1896.  As  to  Trinidad 
itself,  it  had  been  the  last  of  the  islands  to 
receive  any  Spanish  settlement,  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  England  was  still  far  off.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  did  not  enter 
seriously  into  the  history  of  either  country. 
We  have  just  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  story  of 
the  voyage  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  landed  on  its  sheltered 
western  side,  marched  through  a  “monstrous 
thick  wood,”  and  lodged  in  an  Indian  town. 
But  it  was  the  fame  of  the  far-off  semi-mythical 
“  Guiana”  that  took  Sir  Robert  there,  and  that 
induced  him,  and  Raleigh  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Orinoco. 

For  there  was  a  fixed  belief  among  the 
Spanish  colonists  in  South  America  that  some¬ 
where  among  the  mountains  of  what  is  now 
called  Venezuela  there  existed  another  rich  half- 
civilised  Indian  State  like  Mexico  or  Peru. 
Many  tentative  expeditions  had  been  made  to 
find  it ;  nor  did  these  attempts  cease  before  the 
end  of  last  century.  Possibly  the  gold-mines 
which  do  really  exist  in  Venezuela  and  the 
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region  now  called  Guiana  account  sufficiently 
for  the  gold  ornaments  which  were  believed  to 
come  from  the  city  of  “  Manoa,  or  Eldorado  ”  ; 
while  the  illusions  of  the  “mirage”  may,  as 
Humboldt  thought,  have  given  rise  to  the  belief 
in  an  inhabited  “golden  city.”  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  believe,  though  Kingsley  thought  it 
possible,  that  an  actual  State  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  Mexico  can  have  existed  and 
passed  away  while  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  and 
Englishmen  were  seeking  for  it  in  vain.  Per¬ 
haps  some  persuasive  novelist  may  yet  convince 
us  that  it  is  still  there — there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  any  rate,  was  as 
firmly  convinced  of  its  existence  as  if  he  had 
seen  it,  and  he  left  his  pleasant  castle  at  Sher¬ 
borne,  and  the  genial  society  of  scholars  and 
play-wrights  in  London,  to  win  “Guiana”  for 
the  Queen  of  England  before  it  should  be 
found  and  handed  over  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

He  went  to  explore ;  he  went  also  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
put  the  small  Spanish  garrison  on  Trinidad  to 
the  sword,  take  the  newly-founded  city  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  make  the  Governor,  Berreo,  a 
prisoner.  This  was  done  partly  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  some  Englishmen  by  Berreo’s  soldiers 
the  year  before,  but  partly,  as  he  candidly  says, 
because  “  to  leave  a  garrison  behind  him  daily 
expecting  supplies  from  the  King  of  Spain,” 
while  he  himself  went  up  the  Orinoco,  getting 
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always  farther  away  from  his  ships,  would  have 
been  to  “  savour  very  much  of  an  ass.” 

In  spite  of  this  hostile  beginning,  the  Governor 
Berreo  seems  to  have  become  outwardly  friendly. 
It  was  from  him  that  Raleigh  heard  the  story  of 
the  Spanish  captain,  Martinez,  who  got  so  near 
the  fabled  city  that  he  was  seized  by  some  of 
the  ‘‘Guianians”  and  taken  blindfold  into  the 
city  itself,  which  he  found  to  exceed  all  his  ex¬ 
pectations  in  splendour.  This  captain,  however, 
was  only  allowed  to  look  round,  and  then 
escorted  back  again — once  more  blindfold  ;  and 
never  again  could  he  find  his  way  through  those 
tropical  forests  to  the  city  of  Manoa. 

Raleigh  did  not  discover  what  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for,  but  with  a  small  party  of  men,  in  open 
boats,  he  explored  the  course  of  the  Orinoco  for 
about  400  miles,  holding  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  whom  he  met.  In  the  ‘‘Voyage 
to  Guiana  ”  he  makes  a  solemn  affirmation 
with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  these  Indians, 
and  independent  evidence  confirms  his  state¬ 
ment.  “I  protest  before  the  majesty  of  the 
living  God  that  I  suffered  not  any  man  to  take 
from  any  of  the  nations  so  much  as  a  pine 
[pine-apple]  or  potato-root,  without  giving  them 
contentment ;  nor  any  man  so  much  as  to  touch 
any  of  their  wives  or  daughters;  which  drew 
them  to  admire  Her  Majesty,  whose  command¬ 
ment  I  told  them  it  was,  and  also  wonderfully 
to  honour  our  nation.” 
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By  narratives  of  voyages,  which  were  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  voyages  themselves,  and  by 
personal  intercourse  with  captains  and  travellers, 
the  people  of  England  must  all  through  this  half- 
century  have  become  more  and  more  conscious 
that  “there  is  a  world  elsewhere.”  The  stage, 
which  reflects  nearly  all  aspects  of  life,  reflected 
that  enlargement  of  the  world  which  Drake’s 
three  years’  voyage  had  brought  well  within 
the  imagination  of  his  countrymen.  Rosalind 
expressed  impatience  by  saying  “  one  inch  of 
delay  more  is  a  whole  South  Sea  of  discovery  ” ; 
and  Malvolio  “  smiled  his  face  into  more  lines 
than  are  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Indies.” 

That  the  “  augmentation  of  the  Indies”  should 
not  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  the  fixed  determination  of  France,  England, 
and — when  the  long  struggle  with  Spain  in 
Europe  had  ended  in  freedom — of  the  United 
Netherlands.  At  the  point  which  we  have  now 
reached,  the  English  Queen  and  her  statesmen 
had  allowed  English  subjects  to  travel,  to  trade, 
and  to  maintain  an  oflensive  and  defensive  war¬ 
fare  with  Spain  all  over  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
We  shall  see  that  the  Stuart  kings  of  the  next 
century  allowed  their  subjects  to  make  quiet 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and 
to  become  the  “pickers  up  of  unconsidered” 
islands  in  the  outlying  portion  of  the  West 
Indian  archipelago. 

4 


CHAPTER  III 


Bermuda  :  the 
First  Island-Colony 

E  do  not  count  Bermuda  the  ‘West 


Indies/  you  know/’  says  the  wife 


of  Admiral  Croft  in  one  of  Miss  Austen’s  novels. 
Yet  in  earlier  days  Bermuda  was  not  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  West  Indies ;  it  was 
simply  the  second  of  our  “  plantations  ”  (that  is, 
colonies)  in  the  New  World,  the  first  being 
Virginia. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1753,  tells  us 
that  Bermuda  had  the  carrying-trade  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  Bermudans  were  “the 
only  people  of  the  British  plantations  that  had  a 
correspondence  with  all  the  rest.”  Its  colonists 
at  one  time  overflowed  as  far  south  as  (Old) 
Providence  Island  on  the  Honduras  coast. 
Bermuda  consulted  with  Barbados  as  to 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Cromwell.  Though  there  is  only  one  British 
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possession  smaller, — for  seven  Bermudas  could 
be  contained  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, — it  had  a 
house  of  freely-elected  “burgesses”  before  the 
first  West  Indian  island  was  “planted”  by 
English-speaking  people  at  all.  Its  naval  and 
military  importance  in  modern  times  have  pro¬ 
cured  for  it  such  names  as  “the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Atlantic  ”  and  the  “  Porter’s  Lodge  of  the 
United  States.”  Its  early  history,  simple  and 


peaceful  as  it  was,  has  been  told  with  a  variety 
of  detail  not  often  thrown  into  such  a  subject 
— for  it  was  written  by  one  of  its  Governors 
when  the  colony  was  less  than  twenty  years  old. 

Bermuda  was  not  too  insignificant  or  too  far 
away  to  be  claimed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  but 
he  only  claimed  it  by  way  of  protest  against 
its  settlement  by  other  nations.  When  one 
Henry  May,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  was 
wrecked  upon  its  dangerous  shoals,  there  was 
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nothing  to  show  that  it  had  been  visited  by  man 
except  the  presence  of  some  wild  hogs,  which 
were  certainly  not  indigenous,  and  a  Spanish 
inscription  dated  1543.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century  Bermuda  had  a  very  bad  reputation  in 
England : — ‘‘  a  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  lightning, 
and  storms  ” —  “  a  mountainous  island,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  approach/^  Under  the  touch  of 
Shakespeare  it  became  the  magic  island  of 
Prospero  and  Miranda.  Difficult  to  approach 
without  a  chart  or  a  lighthouse  it  certainly  was, 
for  it  simply  consists  of  the  emergent  part  of  a 
large  system  of  coral  reefs  and  sand-banks.  Its 
two  ordinary  names  were  associated  with  two 
shipwrecks,  for  the  Spanish  Juan  Bermudez  lost 
his  ship  there  first,  and  the  English  Sir  George 
Somers  afterwards — but  on  the  second  occasion 
it  became  not  only  the  “  Somers  Islands  ”  (the 
reason  of  the  plural  is  obvious  enough),  but  a 
British  possession.  Sir  George  Somers  (a  West 
Country  man,  like  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Gren¬ 
ville)  was,  in  1609,  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  when 
his  ship  got  wedged  between  two  rocks,  and  his 
company  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives 
on  the  reputed  isle  of  storms.  They  managed 
to  support  themselves  there  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  then  all  but  three  went  on  to  Virginia,  in 
ships  which  they  built  of  the  “  cedars  ”  that 
grew  on  the  island.  Sir  George  himself  returned 
to  Bermuda,  and  died  there.  The  story  of  the 
discovery  reached  England  through  others,  and 
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so  favourable  was  their  report  that  Bermuda 
ceased  to  be  the  ‘‘ still-vexed  Bermoothes,”  and 
became 

“The  spot  of  earth  uncurst 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first.” 

The  Virginia  Company  got  it  included  in 
their  charter,  but  soon  parted  with  it  to  some  of 
their  own  members,  who  began  their  corporate 
existence  as  “The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  the  City  of  London  for  the 
plantation  of  the  Somers  Islands.’’ 

The  first  Governor  of  Bermuda  was  Richard 
Moore,  who  went  out  in  1612.  He  and  his 
sixty  settlers  planted  tobacco  and  potatoes,  but, 
as  was  generally  the  case  in  early  colonial 
history,  brought  out  insufficient  provisions  for 
immediate  needs.  Moore  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  man  at  making  roads  and  building  huts 
and  rude  fortifications  (with  an  eye  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  visit  of  some  Spanish  man-of-war),  but 
there  were  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  the 
Company  was  slow  in  sending  out  supplies. 
When  a  casual  English  ship  brought  a  cargo  of 
meal,  captured  off  the  Spanish  Main,  the 
settlers  received  it  thankfully  and  asked  no 
questions. 

The  difficulty  of  food-supply,  which  re¬ 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  was  partly  owing 
to  the  system  of  “government  by  a  Company 
of  Merchants,”  under  which  (to  quote  Adam 
Smith)  the  Company  had  the  sole  right  both  of 
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purchasing  the  surplus  products  and  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  colony,  and  had  therefore  “  not 
only  the  power  of  oppressing  the  colonists, 
but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do  so.”  Perhaps 
Bermuda,  being  no  rich  tropical  island,  would 
never  have  been  settled  at  all  but  for  the 
Company  of  Virginia.  Yet  Adam  Smith’s 
general  doctrine  is  well  illustrated  by  an  early 
Bermudan  petition  sent  to  London,  which  said : 
‘‘We  are  pinched  and  undone  by  unreasonable 
rates  of  necessary  clothing  and  other  goods,” 
while  “  our  tobacco  (our  only  money)  is  valued 
at  what  the  Adventurers  [the  Company]  please.” 

Before  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  Moore 
went  back  to  London,  to  his  .  lodgings  near  the 
Strand,  to  receive,  after  some  higgling,  his  salary 
of  eight  shares  of  land  in  the  colony.  He  left 
behind  him,  as  deputies,  six  most  unsatisfactory 
persons,  of  whom  three  sailed  away  on  some 
piratical  adventure,  and  the  other  three  (“  sweet 
youths  ”  they  are  called),  throwing  off  all  cares 
of  government,  kept  up  “  a  perpetual  Christmas  ” 
with  liquor  and  other  good  things  sent  out  for 
the  general  benefit.  When  they  were  not  gour- 
mandising  they  were  indulging  in  freaks  of 
violence;  and  in  spite  of  a  “worthy  minister,” 
Mr.  Lewis  Hughes,  who  represented  the  more 
respectable  folk,  the  colony  seemed  likely  to  go 
to  ruin.  No  sounds  of  industry  were  heard,  but 
only  “the  shrill  clang  of  a  pewter-pot,”  every 
now  and  then.  The  “three  sweet  youths” 
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blustered  a  little  when  Governor  Daniel  Tucker 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  King 
James’s  name,  but  were  finally  induced  to 
retire.  Mr.  Tucker  seems  to  have  been  rough 
and  possibly  tyrannical,  but  his  reign  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  division  of  the  island  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  into  what  were  called 
“tribes,”  part  being  left  “for  common  land 
to  defray  the  public  charges  of  the  Company.” 
These  tribes  formed  the  basis  of  that  parish  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  adopted  both  in  Bermuda  and 
in  other  colonies. 

By  1620  Bermuda  was  sufficiently  populated 
and  sufficiently  civilised  to  elect  a  Parliament 
and  hold  an  Assize.  At  the  Assize  the  Governor 
(Nathaniel  Butler)  was  probably  the  sole  Judge. 
The  Parliament  was  elected  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Company,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
laws  should  be  made  contrary  to  the  common 
law  of  England.  It  was  held  in  the  church  at 
St.  George’s  Town, — there  was  only  one  town, 
and  probably  only  one  public  building, — and 
included  two  burgesses  from  every  tribe,  a 
secretary,  and  a  clerk.  The  Governor’s  speech 
began :  “  Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  are  thus 
met  to  so  good  an  end  as  the  making  and  enact¬ 
ing  of  good  and  wholesome  laws.”  One  of  those 
laws  was  for  the  fortification  of  the  island,  in 
case  the  King  of  Spain  should  think  fit  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  encroachment  on  an  outlying 
corner  of  his  “  dominions.”  Another  provided 
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that  “aged,  diseased,  and  impotent  persons,’'  if 
sent  out  to  Bermuda,  should  be  promptly  sent 
back  again.  A  third  was  against  the  shipment 
of  rotten  tobacco,  while  the  first  “standing 
order”  prohibited  the  use  of  “nipping  and 
reviling  words.”  This  little  House  of  Burgesses 
was  the  second  English  Parliament  established 
outside  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Bermudans 
prospered  greatly,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  but  in  the  building  of  ships.  As 
regards  the  colonists  themselves,  there  was  the 
strong  diversity  of  character  and  conviction 
which  was  showing  itself  in  the  old  country. 
In  this  little  island  the  “  Independents  ”  formed 
a  separate  religious  community  almost  as  soon 
as  they  did  in  England.  Bermuda  was 

“The  isle  so  long  unknown, 

And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own,” 

of  which  Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet  of  the 
Commonwealth,  sings.  Royalist  feeling  must 
on  the  whole  have  predominated,  at  any  rate 
after  King  Charles  had  been  brought  to  the 
block,  for  the  colony,  numbering  about  3000 
persons,  including  slaves,  proposed  to  Barbados 
a  united  resistance  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protector.  The  Long  Parliament  thereupon 
passed  an  Act  prohibiting  trade  with  all  con¬ 
tumacious  colonies ;  but  before  this  had  time  to 
operate,  Bermuda  submitted. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Settling  of 
Barbados  and  other  Islands 
1603-1653 

IN  the  year  that  ‘‘Mr.  Richard  Moore  and 
sixty  persons  ”  arrived  at  the  Bermudas  to 
settle  there  in  peace,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
great  coloniser  in  plan  and  intention,  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Tower  of  London  by  James  the 
First  (who  had  put  him  there)  upon  giving  a 
promise  which  Raleigh  knew,  and  the  king 
might  have  known,  could  not  be  kept.  Sir 
Walter  risked  a  war  with  Spain  by  taking  an 
armed  expedition  to  look  for  a  gold-mine  (for 
the  benefit  of  his  country)  close  to  the  borders 
of  a  territory  which  was  Spanish  not  only  in 
name  but  in  fact.  His  desire  for  liberty  and 
action,  his  lifelong  passion  of  hostility  to  the 
great  despotic  power  of  Spain,  his  dream  of 

founding  an  English  Empire  which  should 
67 
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“preserve  and  not  destroy  the  natives  of  the 
land/*  and  the  impracticable  conditions  on 
which  he  was  released,  led  him  at  the  time 
into  strange  and  tortuous  courses — secret  in¬ 
trigues  with  France  and  a  tacit  alternative  of 
seizing  the  Mexican  Plate  fleet  in  default  of  the 
gold-mine  by  the  Orinoco.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king,  who  had  him  executed  because  (as  he 
lay  sick  in  his  ship)  his  followers  had  come  into 
armed  collision  with  a  Spanish  garrison,  lies 
open  to  the  charge  of  either  failing  to  inquire 
into  the  place  and  circumstances  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  or  shutting  his  eyes  to  those  probable 
consequences  which  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
had  all  along  predicted.  “For  James  there 
was  to  be  everything  to  gain.  For  Raleigh 
there  was  to  be  everything  to  lose.** 

It  was  while  Raleigh  was  still  in  prison  that 
those  portions  of  the  West  Indies  which  the 
Spaniards  had  never  occupied  began  to  be 
taken  up  by  England,  France,  and  Holland,  for 
purposes  of  trade,  cultivation,  and  settlement. 
This  appropriation  did  not  take  place  without 
some  protest  on  the  part  of  their  nominal  owner, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  real  masters  of  some 
of  them — the  Caribs.  Leaving  to  a  later  chap¬ 
ter  some  notice  of  the  very  early  settlements  in 
Guiana,  we  find  that  of  the  British  West  Indian 
Islands  only  St.  Kitts,  Barbados,  Antigua,  Nevis, 
and  Montserrat  were  colonised  before  the  time 
of  Cromwell. 
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St.  Kitts  became  English  first,  then  Bar¬ 
bados — both  between  the  years  1620  and  1630. 
The  two  settlements  were  different  in  their 
circumstances,  and  the  islands  themselves  lie 
far  apart. 

St.  Kitts  is  of  all  the  leading  islands  the 
nearest  to  Porto  Rico,  and  therefore  fell  most 
within  the  cognisance  of  Spain :  Barbados  is 
equally  removed  from  the  Spanish  islands  and 
the  Spanish  Main.  St.  Kitts  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  warlike  Caribs :  Barbados  was  a 
desert — a  desert  capable  of  becoming  a  garden. 

When  these  two  islands  were  taken  possession 
of,  Britain  (in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  Raleigh) 
was  at  war  with  Spain.  This  may  account  for 
the  openness  with  which  Charles  I.  gave  “Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk,’’  a 
commission  to  govern  and  “plant”  St.  Kitts 
and  several  other  islands,  which  that  gentleman 
had  already,  in  an  informal  way,  begun  to  do. 
At  the  same  time.  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  France 
allowed  or  encouraged  a  French  West  Indian 
Company  to  be  formed,  to  settle  very  much  the 
same  islands  as  were  mentioned  in  Warner’s 
commission.  This  did  not  lead  to  as  much 
confusion  as  might  have  been  expected,  be¬ 
cause,  apart  from  the  Caribs,  the  difficulties  of 
settling  these  remote  places  was  considerable. 
As  a  fact,  in  first  settling,  the  English  and  the 
French  came  into  contact  only  on  little  St. 
Kitts,  where  the  first  considerable  consignments 
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of  settlers  arrived,  it  is  said,  on  the  same  day. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  of  this  event 
to  show  that  the  joint  settlement  was  a  plan 
matured  in  Europe.  At  any  rate,  Warner  and 
the  Frenchman  D’Esnambuc  found  it  necessary 
to  frame  an  elaborate  treaty,  and  the  island  was 
divided  between  the  two  nationalities,  a  sense 
of  the  power  and  hostility  of  Spain  serving  to 
keep  all  rivalries  within  narrow  limits.  Spanish 
interference  was  always  possible,  but  there  was 
another  difficulty  much  closer  at  hand  —  the 
Caribs,  who  were  more  or  less  in  force  on  all  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  could  row  quickly  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  their  numbers  and  power 
were  always  uncertain.  When  the  Caribs  were 
friends  they  were  most  useful  friends,  for  they 
knew  the  art  of  getting  daily  food  from  the 
strange  plants  of  the  Tropics,  and  especially  that 
of  making  bread  from  the  poisonous  cassava 
root.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  always 
friendly,  nor  did  they  always  wait  for  provoca¬ 
tion.  The  stories  of  those  early  days,  though 
meagre  enough,  are  full  of  sanguinary  conflicts, 
and  settlers  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
often  carried  from  one  island  to  another  by  the 
ever  active  Caribs.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
latter  would  enter  into  regular  commerce,  and 
tobacco-planting  (the  staple  of  export  at  this 
time)  would  proceed  peacefully  enough. 

As  to  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and 
Nevis,  little  can  be  ascertained  of  their  history 
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for  about  fifty  years.  They  were  all  settled  by 
emigration  from  St.  Kitts  before  1633,  Mont¬ 
serrat  mainly  with  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
Spain  meanwhile  made  one  very  decided  pro¬ 
test  against  this  disregard  of  her  West  Indian 
claims.  On  a  certain  day  in  1629  Don  Frederic 
de  Toledo,  with  thirty-five  largd  galleons  and 
fourteen  armed  merchantmen,  bore  down  upon 
St.  Kitts  and  took  the  greater  number  of  the 
settlers,  French  and  English  alike,  prisoners. 
About  six  hundred  able  men  were  sent  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  Mexico;  some  were  sent  to 
Europe ;  some  fled  to  neighbouring  islands.  A 
few  were  left  behind  under  threat  of  severe 
treatment  should  Don  Frederic  return  and  find 
them  still  there.  This  did  not  kill  the  colony, 
for  those  who  had  escaped  presently  returned, 
and  the  Spanish  galleons  sailed  on  to  Brazil 
and  returned  no  more. 

The  story  of  Barbados  is  from  the.  first  full 
and  continuous.  As  early  as  1605  a  ship  called 
the  Olive  Blossom  was  taking  men  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  eastern  part  of  Guiana,  where, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Spanish  outposts  on 
the  Orinoco,  one  Charles  Leigh  was  trying  to 
found  a  colony  in  “some  by-place  away  from 
the  Indians.’’  The  master  of  the  Olive  Blossom 
went  out  of  his  course  and  found  himself  near 
what  is  now  Hole  Town,  Barbados.  The 
crew  landed  and  set  up  a  wooden  cross,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  name  of  King  James. 
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They  did  no  more  than  this,  nor  did  they  ever 
reach  Guiana,  but  some  got  back  to  England 
and  reported  favourably  of  Barbados.  About 
twenty  years  afterwards,  Sir  William  Courten,  a 
rich  merchant  of  London,  sent  out  a  ship  to 
Brazil,  which  incidentally  explored  the  coasts  of 
Barbados.  In  February  1627  (a  date  supported 
by  better  evidence  than  the  more  accepted 
one  of  1624-25)  “Henry  Powell  of  Limehouse, 
mariner,’’  brought  out  to  Barbados  the  first 
settlers,  with  their  tools  and  provisions,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  this  venture 
was  made  chiefly  at  Courten’s  expense.  Powell, 
after  leaving  his  settlers  on  the  island,  sailed  on 
to  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Guiana  and  brought 
back  to  the  island  maize,  plantains,  cassava,  and 
other  plants ;  he  also  brought  some  Arowak 
Indians  to  teach  the  English  how  to  cultivate 
these  things,  with  a  promise  that  they  should 
be  taken  back  to  the  Main — a  promise  which 
was  not  kept. 

Soon  after  the  inhabitants  of  Barbados  had 
begun  to  plant  their  tobacco  and  indigo  and  to 
build  their  houses,  and  had  elected  a  Governor, 
another  batch  of  settlers  arrived,  not  to  take  up 
unoccupied  land  merely,  but  with  a  claim  to 
superior  ownership,  and  with  a  Governor  of 
their  own.  The  new-comers  and  the  old 
formed  themselves  into  two  camps,  and  kept 
up  a  sort  of  desultory  warfare  for  several 
months.  The  strife  was  at  length  appeased, 
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it  is  said  by  the  intervention  of  “a  pious 
clergyman.” 

The  origin  of  this  strife  lay  in  the  peculiar 
system  under  which  the  islands  of  Barbados, 
St  Kitts,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat  were  first 
settled — the  system  of  grants  from  the  King 
to  English  nobles.  Charles  I.  granted  to  the 
spendthrift  Earl  of  Carlisle  not  only  Barbados, 
but  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  including  some 
(like  Guadeloupe)  that  were  then  being 
colonised  by  the  French.  Unfortunately  there 
was  a  previous  grant,  if  not  two,  of  the  same 
islands  by  King  James.  It  was  one  of  the 
earlier  patentees  who  had  handed  over  the 
practical  work  of  colonisation  to  the  merchant. 
Sir  William  Courten,  whereas  the  second  batch 
of  settlers  were  sent  over  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  confusion  of  rights  was  finally  settled  in 
London  in  favour  of  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Courten 
lost  thousands  of  pounds  over  his  ventures. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  became,  in  fact,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Barbados  and  the  other  islands,  and 
the  first  settlers  were  his  tenants. 

Barbados  owed  much  of  its  early  prosperity 
to  the  Dutch,  who  did  most  of  the  trading  to 
the  West  Indies.  Colonial  trade  at  this  time 
was  free.  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  get 
commodities  on  their  own  terms  from  any  ships 
that  came  out.  Practically  that  meant,  from 
the  Dutch,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
smaller  kind  of  islands,  like  St.  Eustatius,  for 
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trading  depots.  King  Charles  thought  that  too 
much  tobacco  was  being  planted,  and  that  the 
colonies  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  the 
‘‘  Dutch  and  other  strangers  ’’  for  grain 
and  other  necessaries.  Barbados,  however, 
grew  and  prospered  on  a  system  of  free  inter¬ 
national  trading,  which,  under  Cromwell’s 
Navigation  Act,  was  shortly  to  come  to  an  end. 

In  spite  of  growing  prosperity,  there  was 
much  internal  dissension  in  Barbados  under 
the  rule  of  bad  or  indifferent  Governors  until 
the  time  of  Governor  Philip  Bell,  who  had  had 
experience  both  in  Bermuda  and  in  the  small 
colony  of  Providence  Island,^  which,  unlike 
Bermuda,  has  long  passed  out  of  English  hands. 
It  was  he  who  divided  Barbados  into  its 
present  eleven  parishes,  and  established  that 
Council  and  Elective  Assembly  which,  even  in 
Cromwell’s  time,  could  be  alluded  to  as  the 
“  ancient  and  usual  custom.”  Just  before  he 
came,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  began  (1640), 
an  event  which  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  Barbados.  The  cane 
was  there  already  :  Henry  Powell  of  Limehouse 
had  brought  it  from  Guiana.  But  it  was  only 
used  to  make  a  mild  drink,  until  a  Dutchman, 
who  had  been  in  Brazil,  taught  the  Barbadians 
the  art  of  making  sugar.  In  spite  of  bad  years, 
plagues  of  ants,  hurricanes,  and  vicissitudes  of 
trade  (by  no  means  confined  to  the  present 
^  See  Chapter  III, 
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century),  this  great  industry,  with  the  vast 
importation  of  slaves  that  went  along  with  it, 
has  made  Barbados  one  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  regions  in  the  world.  Let  us  see 
what  it  was  like  before  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  through  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  and 
versatile  Richard  Ligon,  who  went  out  to  mend 
his  fortunes  there. 

He  found  a  busy  scene  in  Carlisle  Bay  :  the 
ships  and  small  boats  “  so  stirring  and  numerous 
as  they  are  below  the  Bridge  at  London.”  He 
got  employment  on  the  sugar  plantation  of 
Colonel  Modyford,  whom  we  shall  come  across 
again.  In  describing  the  conditions  of  life,  he 
says  that  the  best  animal  food  to  be  got  was  the 
flesh  of  the  hogs  which  the  Portuguese  were 
said  to  have  turned  out  on  the  island  long 
before.  Few  planters  killed  any  cattle — they 
were  too  useful :  except  Colonel  James  Drax, 
of  Roundhead  principles,  who  ‘‘lives  like  a 
prince.”  As  to  fish,  unless,  like  Colonel 
Humphrey  Walrond,  you  had  a  plantation  near 
the  sea,  you  could  not  get  it  good  away  from 
Bridgetown;  but  there  you  might,  if  you  went 
to  Mr.  Jobson’s  or  Joan  Fuller’s  tavern.  A 
variety  of  drinks  was  procurable,  exclusive  of 
wines  brought  from  Europe.  Of  these,  “  kill- 
devil  ”  (rum)  was  the  strongest, — too  strong, 
indeed,  for  such  a  warm,  moist  climate, — while 
“lob-lolly,”  made  from  maize,  was  the  most 
uninteresting.  So  much  so  that  the  negroes 
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took  it  very  ill  if  they  had  to  drink  it,  and  cried 
“  Oh,  oh,  no  more  lob-lob !  ”  There  were 
negro  slaves  in  Barbados  almost  from  the  first, 
and  there  were  also  European  bond-servants.^ 
That  the  white  servants  were  often  very  harshly 
treated  is  obvious,  when  Colonel  Walrond  is 
adored  by  his,  for  simply  allowing  them  a  change 
of  clothing  to  sleep  in.  As  to  the  negroes,  Mr. 
Ligon  is  fond  of  watching  them  and  chatting 
with  them.  He  notices  a  negro  woman  weed¬ 
ing,  with  a  pickaninny  three  years  old  sitting 
astride  upon  her  back,  “  like  St.  George  on  his 
horse.”  “  He  spurs  his  mother  with  his  heels, 
and  sings  and  crows,  clapping  his  hands  as  if  he 
meant  to  fly.” 

On  Sundays  every  one  rests,  and  the  negroes 
make  strange  music  with  drums  ;  and  though 
there  is  no  tune,  “yet  so  strangely  they  vary 
the  time  as  is  a  pleasure  to  the  most  curious 
ears.”  Their  chief  Sunday  amusement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dancing — men  with  men,  and  women 
with  women. 

At  this  time  it  was  unlawful  to  teach  a  negro 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  to  baptize  him. 
Mr.  Ligon  was  showing  one  of  the  slaves,  a 
man  of  some  ingenuity,  the  mariners  compass, 
and  so  full  of  admiration  was  the  man  for  a 
people  that  could  discover  such  mysteries  that 
he  asked  to  be  made  a  Christian.  However, 
the  laws  of  England  did  not  allow  a  Christian 
^  See  Chapter  III. 
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to  be  made  a  slave,  and  therefore  it  would 
never  do  to  carry  out  Mr.  Ligon’s  kindly  wish 
and  “  make  a  slave  a  Christian.’^  I  have 
brought  forward  the  lighter  side  of  negro  life, 
because  it  undoubtedly  existed.  The  negroes 
were  a  people  who  quickly  forgot  the  injustice 
of  their  position  when  they  were  decently 
treated.  The  darker  side,  however,  was  there, 
and  the  observant  Richard  Ligon  saw  it. 
“They  are  a  people  of  a  timorous  and  fearful 
disposition,  and  consequently  bloody  when  they 
find  advantages.’’  They  often  hanged  them¬ 
selves  simply  to  avoid  some  punishment,  and 
it  was  a  common  belief  among  them  that  when 
they  died  they  would  go  back  to  Africa  and 
renew  their  youth. 

As  to  the  Indian  slaves  in  Barbados,  they 
were  not  Caribs,  but  allied  to  those  gentler 
races  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  If  they 
were  better-off  in  Barbados  than  they  had  been 
in  Hispaniola,  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  employed  in  growing  maize  and 
making  bread  instead  of  in  digging  for  gold. 
In  connection  with  Indian  slavery,  Ligon  tells 
the  once  well-known  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico, 
which  Sir  Richard  Steele  retold  in  the  Spectator, 
Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty,  went 
to  Barbados  with  a  mind  turned  to  questions  of 
profit  and  loss.  He  visited  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  there  he  and  his  companions  were 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  he  alone  was  saved  by 
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Yarico,  an  Indian  girl,  who  fell  in  love  with  him 
and  hid  him  in  a  cave.  He  lived  with  her  for 
some  months,  and  then  took  her  to  Barbados 
and — sold  her  for  a  slave. 

In  Ligon’s  time  the  planters^  of  whom  some 
sympathised  with  the  Parliament  and  some  with 
the  King,  agreed  not  to  provoke  each  other  by 
the  use  of  such  names  as  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier,  and  exacted  the  forfeit  of  a  good 
dinner  from  anyone  who  used  such  opprobrious 
epithets.  After  the  execution  of  King  Charles, 
however,  passions  grew  too  strong  for  such 
playful  treatment.  Some  of  the  earliest  settlers 
were  grave  Puritans,  and  some  of  the  latest 
were  men  who  had  actually  fought  for  the  King. 
The  three  names  I  have  mentioned — Walrond, 
Drax,  and  Modyford — represent  the  determined 
Royalist,  the  determined  Parliament-man,  and 
the  cool-headed  Moderate.  Colonel  Walrond 
persuaded  himself  and  others  that  the  partisans 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  in  communication 
with  Westminster,  and  were  about  to  deal  with 
the  Barbados  Royalists  as  Charles  himself  had 
been  dealt  with.  From  libels,  plots,  and 
suspicions  of  plots  there  sprang  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  Walrond  practically  took  possession 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  Governor. 

At  this  stage  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
who  had  fought  for  the  Parliament  in  England 
at  first,  but  had  now  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
King^s  son,  appeared  in  Carlisle  Bay,  with  a  com- 
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mission  from  that  Prince  to  govern  Barbados^ 
Antigua,  and  the  other  islands.  The  Walrond 
party  distrusted  him,  and,  though  they  could 
not  dispute  his  commission,  they  persuaded 
him  not  to  assume  power  in  Barbados  for 
three  months.  Willoughby  agreed  to  this, 
and  sailed  away  to  establish  the  authority  of 
Royalty  in  the  other  islands.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  that  some  of  the  Roundhead  planters, 
including  Drax,  had  been  banished,  and  were 
already  in  England  laying  their  case  before 
President  Bradshaw  and  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  Plantations.  Willoughby 
dismissed  Colonel  Walrond  from  his  Council, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  hoped  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  existing  Government  of  England. 
When,  however,  he  learned  that  Parliament 
considered  him  responsible  for  the  banishment 
of  the  Roundheads,  and  that  trade  was  about 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  recusant  colonies,  he 
prepared  for  a  defensive  war.  A  little  fleet  of 
seven  ships  under  Sir  George  Ayscue  shortly 
arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay  and  proceeded  to  invite 
the  submission  of  the  sturdy  little  colony.  The 
correspondence  between  the  admiral,  from  his 
ship  the  Rainbow^  and  Lord  Willoughby  on 
shore,  was  dignified  and  civil.  Sir  George  kept 
hoping  that  Willoughby  would  see  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  submission.  “  If  there  were  such  a 
person  as  the  King  you  speak  of,’’  he  said, 
‘‘your  keeping  this  island  signifies  nothing  ta 
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his  advantage,  and  therefore,  believe  ye,  the 
surrender  of  it  would  be  a  small  grief  to  him.” 

One  little  pitched  battle  there  was,  on  land, 
with  loss  of  life ;  and  a  broadside,  based  on 
private  despatches,  appeared  in  London,  en¬ 
titled  “  Bloody  News  from  Barbados,  published 
for  the  General  Satisfaction.”  For  nearly  three 
months  Ayscue  had  remained  at  anchor  in 
Carlisle  Bay,  or  cruising  about  the  island,  when 
the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Worcester  reached 
Barbados,  and  the  moderate  men  among  the 
planters  began  to  fear  that  some  overwhelming 
force  might  be  sent  from  England  to  subdue 
them.  Colonel  Modyford  contrived  to  let  Sir 
George  Ayscue  know  of  this  divided  state  of 
opinion,  and  a  plot  was  formed  to  save 
Barbados  from  itself.  Modyford  invited  his 
regiment  to  declare  for  the  Parliament,  to 
which  they  agreed.  Preconcerted  shots  were 
fired  on  shore;  the  fleet  stood  in  to  Oistin’s 
Bay,  and  the  guns  of  Oistin's  Fort  were  turned 
upon  the  island.  When  Ayscue  landed  in  force, 
he  found  himself  supported  by  Colonel  Mody¬ 
ford  and  over  two  thousand  men,  while  Lord 
Willoughby  drew  up,  with  a  slightly  larger  force, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  One  shot  was 
fired  for  the  Parliament,  and  a  sentinel  was 
killed.  Willoughby  drew  a  little  farther  off, 
and  from  this  time  no  more  blood  was  shed. 
Incessant  rain  discouraged  hostilities  for  several 
days,  and  at  length  Lord  Willoughby  proposed 
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a  conference,  which  was  held  at  the“  Mermaid  ” 
in  Oistin^s  Town.  This  was  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  1652.  The  conditions  under  which 
Barbados  submitted  to  the  Parliament  were  so 
favourable  to  the  rebellious  island  that  the 
admiral  spoke  of  them  rather  apologetically  in 
his  despatches.  Lord  Willoughby  was  ordered 
back  to  England,  and  Sir  George  Ayscue 
established  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
without  difficulty  in  St.  Kitts  and  the  other 
“  Leeward  islands.” 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
certainly  not  so  indifferent  to  the  “little  island” 
of  Barbados  as  the  “  person  called  the  King  ” 
was  supposed  to  be,  for  a  reward  of  ;^io  was 
paid  to  the  man  who  first  brought  to  President 
Bradshaw  the  news  of  its  submission. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Conquest  of 
Jamaica 


1655 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  the  Protector, 
made  a  direct  demand  upon  the  King 
of  Spain,  through  his  ambassador,  which  the 
King  took  very  ill.  It  was  that  Englishmen 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  replied  that  his  master  would  as  soon 
give  his  two  eyes  as  grant  any  liberty  to  other 
nations  to  visit  West  Indian  waters.  The  Pro¬ 
tector  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  reply, 
for  he  had  already,  without  declaring  war,  in¬ 
structed  Admiral  Blake  to  seize  any  Spanish 
galleons  he  might  meet,  and  had  sent  Penn  and 
Venables  to  ‘‘attack  the  Spaniard  in  the  West 
Indies,”  either  at  Hispaniola  or  on  the  main- 
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land,  whichever  they  might  ascertain  to  be  the 
most  convenient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
took  Jamaica,  and  Jamaica  has  been  a  British 
possession  ever  since. 

Before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Antony  Shirley,  who  is  curiously  said  to  have 
become  a  pirate  in  his  earlier  life  to  distract 
himself  from  “  thinking  of  his  wife’s  vain  words,” 


had  held  Jamaica  for  a  month  and  departed. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Colonel  Jackson  had 
overrun  the  island,  and  exacted  a  ransom  as 
the  price  of  sparing  it.  These  raids  had  no 
result,  except  to  prove  the  weakness  of  its 
defenders.  In  Cromwell’s  time  Jamaica  was 
one  of  the  most  sleepy  and  decadent  of  all  the 
Spanish  possessions.  The  native  Indians  were 
practically  extinct.  There  were  less  than  1500 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  about  as  many 
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negroes  and  mulattos.  The  Spaniards  lived 
mostly  in  St.  Jago  (now  called  Spanish  Town). 
Behind  them  lay  their  plantations,  and  the 
spreading  savannahs,  where  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs  roamed  at  large.  The  greater  part  of  the 
island  was  forest.  The  Jamaicans  did  a  small 
trade  with  Havana  in  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  and 
spices,  in  little  ships  of  their  own  building. 
When  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables 
appeared  off  Caguaya  (Port  Royal),  an  unam¬ 
bitious  ease  was  the  key-note  of  Jamaican  life. 
The  Dons  and  Hidalgos  of  St.  Jago  had  not 
even  heard  that  Venables  and  his  army  had 
just  been  driven  off  Hispaniola  with  disaster 
and  disgrace. 

The  choice  of  the  two  British  commanders 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  their  leanings  to 
Royalty,  or  at  least  their  objections  to  Crom- 
welfs  assuming  the  chief  power.  The  army  of 
Venables  to  some  extent  shared  this  character, 
and  many  of  the  men  had  been  newly  released 
from  prison.  There  is  a  story  about  the  Pro¬ 
tector  having  been  discovered  secretly  studying 
a  new  map  of  Mexico ;  but  he  had  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  the  expedition  only  knew  what  its 
destination  was  when  it  had  started,  or  was  just 
about  to  start.  At  Barbados  reinforcements 
were  received,  and,  acting  on  the  information 
of  Barbados  planters,  or  possibly  of  some  buc¬ 
caneer  captain  in  Carlisle  Bay,  the  commanders 
selected  Hispaniola  as  the  point  of  attack. 
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When  the  fleet  arrived  off  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  Venables  disembarked  his  troops, 
probably  on  the  same  spot  that  Drake  had 
chosen  seventy  years  before,  and  allowed  them 
to  wander  about  the  country  in  a  purposeless 
manner  for  four  days.  The  Spaniards,  who 
had  fled,  recovered  themselves  during  this  time, 
and  after  killing  600  of  the  invaders,  drove  the 
rest  to  their  ships. 

When  the  leaders  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  they  determined  to  attack  Jamaica,  and 
they  met  with  as  little  resistance  as  at  Hispaniola. 
As  soon  as  Venables’  army  came  in  sight  of 
the  houses  and  spires  of  St.  Jago,  the  Abbot 
and  the  Governor  sent  messengers  and  offered 
to  capitulate.  The  general  announced  that  he 
had  come  on  no  passing  errand  of  plunder, 
but  to  take  permanent  possession  of  Jamaica. 
The  troops  remained  six  days  by  the  harbour, 
and  meanwhile  the  Spaniards,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  resistance  was  impossible, 
deserted  their  city.  When  the  troops  entered 
St.  Jago  they  found  little  but  empty  houses. 

Now  began  the  real  difficulty  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  soldiers  discovered  that  they  were 
expected  to  lay  aside  their  arms  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  take  to  building  and  farming; 
what  they  wished  to  do  was  to  be  led  against 
Carthagena  or  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  gain  riches 
and  glory.  The  admiral  quarrelled  with  the 
general  and  went  home ;  Venables  fell  ill,  and 
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shortly  followed  Penn  to  London.  Both  were 
thrown  into  the  Tower  after  they  had  been 
examined  before  the  Protector  and  his  Council, 
but  were  released  in  a  few  weeks.  The  reason 
of  this  arrest,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Penn,  is  so 
obscure  that  one  biographer  gravely  suggests 
that  it  was  “to  correct  the  bitterness  of  their 
tempers.’^ 

Meanwhile  the  commanders  in  charge  per¬ 
severed  with  the  attempt  to  support  an  army 
that  was  unwilling  to  support  itself.  In  vain 
did  Cromwell  send  out  agricultural  implements 
and  supplies,  not  to  speak  of  a  thousand 
labourers,  and  a  thousand  “  Irish  girls  ”  as  wives 
for  them.  Some  sailors,  indeed,  consented  to 
dig  and  plant  on  the  shores  of  “Green  Bay,^^ 
but  the  soldiers  only  stood  and  watched  them. 
In  the  end,  serious  work  began  under  the  strict 
discipline  of  a  certain  Colonel  D’Oyley,  but  not 
until  many  hundreds  had  died  of  disease  and 
starvation. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  sailed  to  Cuba.  The 
Jamaican  negroes  and  mulattos,  and  the  more 
determined  among  their  masters,  had  retired 
to  the  mountain  country,  with  the  resolution  to 
recover  the  island,  or  at  least  to  preserve  their 
own  freedom.  In  one  of  these  respects  they 
kept  their  word,  for  they  became  the  maroons 
of  Jamaican  story,  defying  all  attempts  to  sub¬ 
due  them  for  150  years. 

The  loss  of  Jamaica  was  deeply  felt  in  Spain, 
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and  the  King  said  afterwards  to  Richard  Crom¬ 
well  that  if  it  were  not  given  back  the  loss  of 
it  would  in  time  “  overthrow  all  the  maxims  by 
which  he  governed  his  American  dominions.” 
(Possibly  if  the  maxims  had  been  overthrown 
the  dominions  would  have  remained  standing.) 
The  King  was  very  deliberate,  however,  in  send¬ 
ing  aid  to  his  colony,  and  it  was  more  than  two 
years  after  Venables’  landing  that  a  force  of  a 
thousand  regulars  arrived  from  Spain  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  strong  position  at  Rio  Nuevo.  D’Oyley 
sailed  round  and  demanded  that  they  should 
leave  the  island,  which  the  Spanish  general  not 
unnaturally  refused  to  do  :  his  mode  of  refusing 
had  a  certain  humorous  dignity,  for  he  sent 
the  envoy  back  to  D’Oyley  with  a  present  of 
“twenty-five  ‘  pieces-of-eight  ’  [;^5]  and  a  jar 
of  sweetmeats.”  D’Oyley,  enraged,  attacked  the 
fortifications  with  great  energy,  and  the  Spaniards 
lost  many  men  and  were  driven  out.  This  was 
the  only  considerable  attempt  made  by  Spain 
to  recover  Jamaica. 

The  first  British  settlers  in  Jamaica  were 
an  extraordinary  mixture,  including  grave  Puri¬ 
tans  from  Bermuda,  prisoners  taken  in  the 
Scotch  wars,  Quakers  from  Barbados,  and  a 
large  number  of  Jews.  One  frequent  visitor 
there  was  who  might  hail  from  any  country 
in  Europe,  except  Spain — -the  intrepid  and 
ingenious,  yet  often  cruel,  mean,  and  greedy 
buccaneer. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Buccaneers  of 
the  17th  Century 


'HE  buccaneers  were  pirates  of  a  specially 


X  powerful  and  successful  kind.  They 
differed  from  the  pirates  of  other  times  in 
becoming  almost  an  army, — or  rather  a  navy, — 
highly  organised  and  extremely  effective.  They 
so  far  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  as  to  wage  war  against  the  colonies 
of  Spain  only,  until  the  time  came  when  their 
own  countries  (they  were  commonly  French, 
Dutch,  or  English  by  nationality)  began  to 
claim  them  as  regular  soldiers,  or  to  disown 
them  as  criminals  and  robbers. 

The  commercial  monopolies  and  official 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Government  gave  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  an  excuse  for  not 
seriously  discouraging  the  buccaneers.  The 
weakness  of  the  early  French  and  English 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  formed  undef 
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the  fixed  disapproval  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
made  the  strength  and  alertness  of  the  bucca¬ 
neers  welcome  to  the  three  Powers,  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  all  of  them  anxious  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  New  World.  The 
enormous  wealth  of  Spanish  America  tempted 
the  buccaneers  to  become — what  they  certainly 
did  become — plunderers  and  robbers.  When 
they  added  murders  and  tortures  to  their  other 
exploits,  it  was  in  the  desperate  desire  to  secure 
some  reward  for  tedious  and  difficult  enterprises 
by  land  and  sea.  What  struck  their  contem¬ 
poraries  at  first  was  chiefly  their  unbounded 
courage.  In  modern  times  Captain  Burney  has 
criticised  them  with  cold  disapproval,  while  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  (after  excepting  Dampier  and  some 
others)  calls  them  “unparalleled  rogues  and 
ruffians.’^  Certainly  the  sack  of  the  fair  city  of 
Panama  by  the  Welshman  Henry  Morgan  and 
his  little  army  in  1670  was  only  one  of  a  series 
of  wasteful  cruelties,  while  the  savagery  of  the 
Frenchman  UOllonois  was  of  the  kind  which  is 
now  called  “criminal  lunacy.”  Some  of  the 
buccaneers  (like  Morgan)  saved  money,  but 
most  spent  all  their  gains  in  a  few  days’  riot 
at  Port  Royal  (Jamaica)  or  the  little  island  of 
Tortuga.  After  all,  we  cannot  much  improve  on 
the  plain  description  of  the  buccaneers  given  by 
one  of  themselves  —  “  The  Wicked  Order  of 
Pirates.” 

The  word  “  boucanier  ”  has  one  meaning  by 
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derivation  and  another  by  common  use.  A 
houcan  was  a  large  wooden  grill  on  which  meat 
was  at  once  cooked  and  smoked  over  a  slow 
fire.  The  Indians  were  so  fond  of  the  flavour 
of  beef  cooked  in  this  way  that  they  were 
known  to  wait  a  whole  day  (though  hungry) 
while  the  meal  was  being  prepared.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  Indians  that  the  name  boucanier 
was  given,  but  to  rough,  half-savage  Europeans, 
mostly  French,  who  lived  by  hunting  the  wild 
cattle  of  Hispaniola.  They  were  the  first  un¬ 
authorised  residents  in  the  West  Indies,  as  their 
countrymen  had  been  the  first  pirates.  Indeed, 
the  early  boucaniers  may  have  been  sailors  put 
on  shore  from  some  corsair  to  get  provisions  for 
their  ship. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  on 
Hispaniola  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th 
century.  Spain  at  that  time  thought  one  ship 
in  three  years  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  island — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  as 
large  as  Ireland.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  no  better  populated  than 
Ireland  would  be  if  it  had  only  Cork  in  the 
south  and  scattered  villages  along  the  north 
and  east  coasts.  At  the  time  when  St.  Kitts 
was  settled  by  the  French  and  English,  the 
boucaniers  of  Hispaniola  were  a  rude  but 
thriving  community,  savagely  independent 
rather  than  ferocious,  and  ready  to  barter  the 
dried  skins  of  the  cattle  with  all  comers. 
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Then  the  Spanish  Government  began  to  take 
note  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them 
off  the  island.  This,  however,  did  no  good  to 
Spain,  for  the  boucaniers  merely  went  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  real  pirates,  who  became  the 
scourge  of  the  Spanish  American  coasts.  As  to 
the  western  parts  of  Hispaniola,  the  wild  hunters 
were  soon  replaced  by  a  regular  French  garrison, 
and  Spain  never  again  recovered  the  original 
home  of  the  buccaneers.  But  the  occupation 
of  “boucanning”  had  lost  its  importance,  and 
the  word  buccaneer  became  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  designation  of  what  the  French  called  a 
‘‘flibustier”  and  the  Dutch  a  ‘‘ see-roover {i.e. 
sea-robber). 

The  buccaneers  were  seen  at  their  best  when 
they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  one  country, 
and  were  called  in  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  regular  forces.  For  instance,  when  Charles 
11.  was  king,  the  brave  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Sir  W.  Stapleton,  had  only  a  ketch,  the 
Quaker y  to  represent  the  British  navy  in  those 
parts ;  and  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  the 
foresight  of  the  home  authorities  that  he 
hoped,  if  any  English  men-of-war  were  sent, 
the  Admiralty  would  see  them  provided  for  a 
West  Indian  instead  of  for  a  Channel  voyage.” 
In  these  circumstances  he  was  glad  to  send  for 
a  force  of  buccaneers.  A  little  before  this  (in 
the  year  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London)  the  Eng¬ 
lish  on  St.  Kitts  were  in  the  act  of  surrendering 
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their  share  of  the  island  to  a  French  force.  A 
certain  buccaneer  captain,  who  had  been  called 
in  with  200  men,  is  said  to  have  found  the 
Governor  in  “gown  and  slippers/’  The  pirate 
held  a  pistol  to  the  Governor’s  head  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  assume  a  more  warlike  attitude — 
and  attire  more  suited  to  the  emergency. 

The  leader  in  the  sack  of  Panama  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  and  actually  became  for  a  short 
time  Deputy-Governor  of  Jamaica.  This  was 
the  high-water  mark  of  buccaneering  repute  as 
far  as  England  was  concerned.  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  had  some  of  his  old  associates  hanged, 
and  the  organisation  began  to  break  up.  In 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  17  th  century  the 
best  of  the  English  buccaneers  tended  to  be¬ 
come  merged  in  the  regular  navy,  which  was 
now  beginning  a  hundred  years’  struggle  with 
the  power  of  France.  Fierce  pirates  continued 
to  sail  the  seas,  and  all  countries  alike  became 
their  prey.  But  when,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
17th  century,  a  Bourbon  prince  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  French  flibustiers  ceased 
to  be  710S  braves^  and  English  writers  of  repute 
hesitated  to  speak  of  the  “  unparalleled  exploits  ” 
of  English  buccaneers. 

The  stories  of  buccaneer  adventures,  when  all 
is  said,  have  an  interest  springing  from  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  men,  and 
from  something  picturesque  in  themselves  and 
their  surroundings.  They  were  always  getting 
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into  difficulties,  and  finding  their  way  out  of 
them.  Once  they  deceived  a  Spanish  com¬ 
mander  by  fitting  up  what  was  really  a  fire-ship 
so  as  to  look  like  an  armed  vessel.  This  they 
did  by  dressing  up  logs  of  wood  to  look  like 
men,  and  putting  sham  guns  in  the  port-holes. 
The  deception  was  not  discovered  until  the  ship 
burst  into  flames  and  bore  straight  down  upon 
the  small  Spanish  fleet. 

Another  story  tells  how  a  celebrated  pirate 
called  “  Pierre  Le  Grand  ’’  put  out  to  sea  from 
Tortuga  in  a  boat,  with  twenty -seven  com¬ 
panions,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  Bahama 
Channel  on  the  watch  for  some  Spanish  vessel. 
They  had  been  long  at  sea,  and  their  provisions 
were  beginning  to  fail,  when  a  bulky  galleon 
hove  in  sight,  sailing  easily  in  the  fine  weather, 
and  with  no  look-out.  Earlier  in  the  day  the 
boat  had  been  observed,  but  when  someone 
told  the  captain  it  contained  pirates,  he  scoffed 
at  the  notion  of  paying  attention  to  so  ridiculous 
a  craft.  The  ship  sailed  on,  and  no  one  ob¬ 
served  the  boat  draw  near  and  grapple  her  side. 
The  captain  and  his  officers  were  playing  cards 
in  the  great  cabin.  But  the  doorway  of  the  cabin 
is  suddenly  and  silently  darkened.  “Jesus 
bless  us !  Are  these  devils,  or  what  ?  ’’  For 
there  stand  six  or  seven  men  whose  names  are 
not  on  the  ship’s  books,  each  with  a  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  while  others 
are  seizing  the  gun-room  and  killing  any  of 
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the  crew  who  oppose  them.  Pierre  Le  Grand, 
having  secured  the  ship,  and  put  all  its  occu¬ 
pants  on  shore  except  a  few  able  seamen,  sailed 
to  France  with  his  prize,  and  returned  no  more 
to  American  waters. 

One  more  story.  A  Spanish  town  and  castle 
stood  near  the  comparatively  narrow  opening  of 
the  large  inlet,  or  so-called  “  lake,”  of  Maracaibo. 
The  redoubtable  Henry  Morgan  found  himself 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  guns  of  this  castle 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  “  lake  ”  and  so  to 
sea.  He  had  been  making  a  terrible  raid 
on  the  town,  and  had  on  board  his  vessels 
some  Spanish  prisoners,  slaves,  merchandise, 
and  ‘‘35,000  pieces-of-eight  ”  (about  ^"^7000). 
The  rest  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  John 
Esquemeling,  buccaneer : — 

“  On  the  day  preceding  the  night  wherein 
they  determined  to  get  forth,  they  embarked 
many  of  their  men  in  canoes,  and  rowed  to¬ 
wards  the  shore  as  if  they  designed  to  land 
them.  Here  they  concealed  themselves  for  a 
while  under  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  hung 
over  the  coast,  till  they  had  laid  themselves 
down  along  in  the  boats.  Then  the  canoes 
returned  to  the  ships,  with  the  appearance  only 
of  two  or  three  men  rowing  them  back,  all  the 
rest  being  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes.  Thus  much  only  could  be  perceived 
from  the  castle  ;  and  this  action  of  false  landing 
of  men  was  repeated  that  day  several  times. 
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Hereby  the  Spaniards  were  brought  into  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  pirates  intended  to  force  the 
castle  by  scaling  it  as  soon  as  night  should 
come.  This  fear  caused  them  to  place  most 
of  their  great  guns  on  that  side  which  looks 
towards  the  land,  together  with  the  main  force 
of  their  arms,  leaving  the  contrary  side  belonging 
to  the  sea  almost  destitute  of  strength  and 
defence. 

“Night  being  come,  they  weighed  anchor 
and,  without  setting  sail,  committed  themselves 
to  the  ebbing  tide,  which  gently  brought  them 
down  the  river  till  they  were  nigh  the  castle. 
Being  now  almost  over  against  it,  they  spread 
their  sails  with  all  the  haste  they  could  possibly 
make.  The  Spaniards,  perceiving  them  to 
escape,  transported  with  all  speed  their  guns 
from  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and  began  to 
fire  very  furiously  at  the  pirates.  But  these 
having  a  favourable  wind,  were  almost  past  the 
danger  before  those  of  the  castle  could  put 
things  into  convenient  order  of  offence.  So 
that  the  pirates  lost  not  many  of  their  men,,  nor 
received  any  considerable  damage  in  their  ships.” 

Captain  Morgan  then  had  just  grace  enough 
to  send  some  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  on  shore, 
after  which  he  “  fired  seven  great  guns  against 
the  castle,  as  if  to  take  leave  of  them.  But  they 
answered  not  so  much  as  with  a  musket-shot.” 
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Britain  against 
France  and  Spain 
1660  to  1783 

JAMAICA  from  the  time  of  its  conquest, 
Barbados  and  Bermuda  from  the  time  of 
their  settlement,  have  not  for  a  single  day 
been  in  the  hands  of  any  Power  but  Great 
Britain.  Trinidad  did  not  come  into  British 
possession  till  close  upon  the  end  of  last 
century.  But  most  of  the  islands  between 
Trinidad  and  Porto  Rico  were  subject  to 
frequent  changes  of  ownership,  as  between 
France  and  England,  symptoms  of  that  long 
struggle  for  mastery  in  the  New  World  which 
began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  was  not 
ended  when  the  United  States  of  America 
became  independent.  Spain  in  this  struggle 
was  generally  on  the  side  of  France,  and  only 
once  (1808-1814)  on  the  side  of  England. 
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The  position  and  size  of  the  French  islands 
of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  must  be  re¬ 
membered  in  reading  the  history  of  that  con¬ 
flict.  These  large  islands  hold  the  middle  place 
in  a  line  drawn  from  Tobago  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  They  were  settled  by  the  French 
about  the  time  that  Antigua  was  settled  by  the 
English,  and  during  the  120  years  included  in 
the  present  chapter  were  only  in  English  hands 
once— for  a  few  months. 

Apart  from  Barbados,  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ments  all  lay  north  of  Guadeloupe.^  To  these 
were  added  during  Charles  the  Second’s  reign 
some  of  the  little  Virgin  group,  cattle-grazing 
Barbuda,  and  Anguilla,  or  “  Snake  Island.” 

South  of  Guadeloupe  the  case  was  different. 
Dominica,  lying  between  the  two  French 
islands,  with  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago, 
came  for  the  first  time  under  acknowledged 
English  government  in  1763;  St.  Lucia  (though 
several  times  held  in  time  of  war)  not  till  1814. 

To  go  back  to  the  early  settlements  and  the 
year  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in 
England.  Our  first  West  Indian  colony,  St. 
Kitts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  half  French 
from  the  first,  began  its  record  of  change  very 
early.  Twice  in  thirty  years  the  French  took 
away  our  half  of  the  island,  and  twice  they  had 
to  give  it  back.  In  the  next  thirty  years  after 
that  it  became  entirely  English,  entirely  French, 
^  See  Chapter  IV. 
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and  entirely  English  once  more.  After  sixty 
years  of  comparative  security  it  was  taken  from 
us  again,  along  with  Montserrat  and  Nevis ;  all 
these  being  restored  by  treaty  shortly  after 
(1783).  There  has  been  no  question  about 
these  islands  since  that  date.  Antigua  comes 
near  to  Barbados  in  the  stability  of  its 
allegiance ;  for  since  the  French  held  short 
possession  of  it  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
I^ondon,  it  has  been  an  undisputed  part  of 
Greater  Britain. 

Five  of  the  islands — Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago — were  presented 
(on  paper)  by  Charles  I.  of  England  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  about  the  same  time  were  given 
by  the  French  King  to  a  West  Indian  Com¬ 
pany  ;  while  all  of  them  except  Tobago  were 
held  pretty  firmly  by  the  Caribs  without  any 
patent  at  all.  It  became  a  recognised  doctrine 
in  London  and  Paris,  embodied  in  several 
treaties  during  the  i8th  century,  that  these 
islands  should  be  considered  neutral,  with  the 
exception  of  Grenada,  which  early  came  under 
French  influence.  On  the  spot,  however, 
neutrality  was  very  indifferently  observed,  and 
in  fact  scarcely  acknowledged,  by  planters  of 
either  nation.  Attempts  at  settlement  were 
made,  but  the  more  successful  and  permanent 
of  these,  from  Dominica  to  Grenada,  were 
rather  French  than  English.  Dominica  was  so 
French  in  1771  that  Governor  Melville  com- 
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plained  of  the  neglect  of  his  proclamation  of 
eight  years  before,  giving  English  names  to  its 
bays,  capes,  and  rivers.  This  gentleman  over¬ 
rated  the  power  of  proclamations,  for  many  of 
the  French  names  that  he  wished  to  supersede 
exist  to  this  day. 

St.  Lucia,  which  was  the  last  of  the  Caribbees 
to  be  definitely  acknowledged  British,  was  prob¬ 
ably  first  settled  by  Englishmen.  But  the 
settlement  did  not  endure,  and  in  spite  of 
British  protests  St.  Lucia,  received  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  institutions  from  the  French  till  1762.^ 

St.  Vincent  remained  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  Caribs  than  any  other  island,  and  no 
permanent  British  settlement  took  place  till 
1763.1  Grenada,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
British  took  over  its  government  in  that  year,i 
had  been  prospering  in  French  hands  for  about 
a  hundred  years.  As  to  Tobago,  an  island,  like 
Barbados,  found  without  inhabitants,  the 
earliest  attempt  to  settle  upon  it  was  English, 
and  belongs  to  the  year  1625,  but  this  was  a 
very  transitory  undertaking.  By  1737,  Zea¬ 
landers  from  Flushing  and  Courlanders  from 
the  Baltic  had  colonised  and  abandoned  it. 
France  and  England  now  claimed  it.  In  1748 
it  was  declared  one  of  the  neutral  islands ;  from 
1762  to  1782  it  was  held  by  Britain  and 
prospered  considerably,  but  in  1783 1  it  was 
ceded  to  France. 

^  See  p.  96,  footnote. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
there  was  a  strong  belief  among  West  Indian 
governors  that  France  meditated  some  great 
stroke  of  conquest  At  this  time  Sir  William 
Stapleton,  a  man  of  high  ability,  integrity,  and 
diligence,  ruled  over  the  Leeward  Islands.  By 
‘‘  Leeward  Islands  ’’  were  meant  then  the  British 
islands  north  of  Guadeloupe — Barbados,  which 
had  once  been  grouped  with  them,  was  de¬ 
tached  in  1671.  Stapleton’s  despatches  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  a  year  when 
rumours  of  an  impending  French  war  were 
reaching  the  West  Indies,  show  a  sober  and  not 
unreasonable  fear  of  France.  The  French 
islands  near  his  colony  dwarfed  Antigua 
altogether,  and  only  half  of  St.  Kitts  was  in 
English  hands.  The  English  had  Jamaica,  but 
the  French  had  half  of  Hayti.  On  the  North 
American  mainland  France  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  predominant  Power.  In  these 
circumstances  the  planters  have  to  do  much 
‘‘  watching  and  trenching.”  The  Governor  is 
“night  and  day  at  the  seaside,  with  all  the 
white  men  in  arms  and  some  negroes  with 
lances.”  The  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
“  may  imagine  under  what  burden  he  groans 
for  want  of  a  squadron  to  relieve  these  islands, 
which  may  be  taken  before  he  knows  it.”  “  A 
frigate  in  time  of  peace  ”  (not  a  miserable  ketch 
like  the  Quaker^  “as  meanly  manned  as  ever 
he  saw  a  King’s  vessel  ”)  and  “  a  squadron  of 
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ships  in  time  of  war  — these  are  what  he  asks 
and  presses  for.  His  reason  for  doing  so 
appears  in  the  aphorism :  “  He  that  is  master 
of  the  sea  will  go  7tear  to  be  the  same  at  la7tH^ 

This  remarkable  saying  merely  slips  out  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  Governor  Stapleton’s 
business-like  despatches.  It  might  have  been 
taken  as  the  motto  of  Captain  Mahan’s  In- 
flueTtce  of  Sea  Power  upoTt  History^  and  it  will 
serve  to  introduce  some  short  mention  of  the 
appearances  of  the  British  navy  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Cromwell’s  admiral,  Robert  Blake,  was  never 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  nearly  every  distin¬ 
guished  or  undistinguished  naval  commander 
in  the  i8th  century  was  at  some  time  or 
other  cruising  or  fighting  near  Martinique  or 
Jamaica  or  the  Main.  That  century  began 
with  the  alliance  between  France  and  Spain — 
an  alliance  specially  formidable  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  In  the  war  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  dogged  Admiral  Benbow  (who  was 
buried  at  Kingston,  Jamaica)  distinguished 
himself — a  man  who,  without  Nelson’s  genius, 
had  something  of  Nelson’s  determination  and 
persistency.  Benbow  had  his  leg  shot  off  in 
an  indecisive  naval  action  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  got  his  wound  hastily  dressed,  and 
then  proposed  to  continue  the  chase  of  the 
French  fleet.  His  captains  refused  to  support 
him  in  this,  and  their  insubordination  was 
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very  hardly  judged  by  a  minor  poet  of  the 
day : — 

‘‘  Brave  Benbow  he  set  sail, 

For  to  fight,  for  to  fight. 

Brave  Benbow  he  set  sail, 

With  a  fine  and  pleasant  gale  ; 

But  his  captains  they  turned  tail,. 

In  a  fright,  in  a  fright.” 

The  rather  desultory  naval  fighting  against 
Spain  during  George  the  Second’s  reign  was 
the  result  of  irritation  produced  by  the  Spanish 
‘‘right  of  search.”  The  coastguard  ships  of 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies  were  in  the  habit  of 
searching  British  merchantmen,  to  prevent 
smuggling  on  the  coasts  of  the  Main  or  the 
islands.  The  searches  were  often  accompanied 
by  very  cruel  treatment,  followed,  no  doubt,  by 
harsh  reprisals.  The  injury  to  trade  and  the 
injuries  to  the  human  person  were  pressed 
again  and  again  upon  the  attention  of  the 
English  Government,  and  gave  rise  to  long 
parliamentary  debates  and  considerable  popular 
excitement.  The  whole  subject  was  focused 
in  what  Burke  has  called  the  “  Fable  of  Jenkins’s 
Ears.”  Captain  Robert  Jenkins,  while  trading 
near  Jamaica,  is  said  to  have  had  his  ear  torn 
off  by  a  Spanish  captain,  who  bade  him  take  it 
home  and  show  it  to  the  King  of  England.  It 
was  popularly  believed  at  the  time  that  Jenkins 
did  this,  and,  what  is  more,  kept  his  ear  in  a 
box  or  bottle,  and  produced  it  before  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  seven  years 
afterwards,  in  1738.  Professor  Seeley  repeats 
Burke^s  sceptical  phrase.  Mr.  Lecky  assumes 
that  Jenkins  appeared  before  the  House,  but 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  had  lost  an  ear  at 
all,  and,  if  so,  how  he  had  lost  it.  Carlyle,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  Frederick  the  Great ^ 
declares  there  is  no  substantial  doubt  about  the 
episode.  The  House  of  Commons  Journal 
only  records  that  Captain  Jenkins  was  twice 
ordered  to  appear,  and  it  is  from  the  absence  of 
further  evidence  that  the  doubt  has  arisen. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  the  ‘‘myth”  was 
believed  at  the  time,  and  was  either  a  cause 
or  a  symptom  of  great  popular  indignation. 
At  a  masquerade  in  the  Guildhall  the  year 
after,  a  man  in  Spanish  dress  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who  wore,  as  a  decoration,  a  model  of  the 
human  ear,  and  with  the  name  “  Jenkins,” 
written  large,  round  it.  The  show  included 
some  English  sailors,  who  knelt  round  him  and 
allowed  him  to  search  their  pockets.  In  the 
year  of  this  masquerade  war  was  declared 
against  Spain,  and  Admiral  Vernon  attacked 
Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena  in  America.  The 
name  of  Vernon  is  less  known  than  that  of 
Tobias  Smollett,  the  surgeon’s  mate  or  “lob¬ 
lolly  boy  ”  (server-out  of  water  gruel)  on  one  of 
the  ships,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  novel  of 
Roderick  Random, 

The  first  time  that  the  famous  Sir  George 
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Rodney  went  to  the  West  Indies  was  near  the 
beginning  of  a  ipQuch  more  important  war, — 
that  in  which  France  lost  Canada  and  the 
vaguely  -  defined  Mississippi  territories  then 
called  Louisiana,  and  Florida  was  taken  away 
from  Spain.  The  success  of  British  arms  in 
1762  was  as  marked  in  the  West  Indies  as  in 
North  America.  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
were  taken  from  the  French,  and  while 
Rodney  was  reducing  Martinique  Sir  George 
Pocock  was  taking  Havana.  When  the  Peace 
of  Paris  was  signed  (1763),  Cuba  and  the 
French  islands  returned  to  their  respective 
owners  —  a  very  small  part  of  the  results  of 
that  war. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  Admiral  Rodney 
won  the  most  famous  sea-fight  in  West  Indian 
history.  A  far-reaching  event  marked  the 
interval :  the  loss  by  England  of  those  North 
American  Colonies  which  had  expanded  out 
of  the  “  plantations  ”  of  Virginia  and  New 
England.  France,  which  had  been  giving  help 
to  the  Colonists,  now  joined  with  Spain  to  wipe 
out  the  name  of  Britain  from  the  map  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  five  years’  war  of  1778  to 
1783,  the  most  noticeable  of  many  actions 
were  the  taking  of  St.  Lucia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  the  victory  off  Dominica  at  the 
end  of  it.  St.  Lucia  was  taken  after  hard 
fighting  in  1778,  and  remained  in  British  hands 
during  the  war, — a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
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considering  its  position,  its  valuable  harbour, 
and  its  useful  bays. 

Sir  George  Rodney  came  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1780,  fresh  from  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  No 
decisive  action  took  place  until  the  8th  of  April 
1782,  when  he  sailed  out  of  Gros  Islet  Bay,  St. 
Lucia,  to  meet  the  brave  Admiral  Le  Grasse, 
who,  as  he  learned,  had  already  sailed  from 
Martinique.  The  various  incidents  that  fol¬ 
lowed  occupy  many  pages  of  Captain  Mahan^s 
Sea  Power  in  History,  It  was  the  engagement 
on  the  fourth  day  that  made  a  London  paper 
of  the  time  “  drop  into  poetry  ” : — 

‘‘This  fierce  engagement  did  begin 
About  six  in  the  morning, 

And  held  till  seven  in  the  evening, — 

To  yield  both  parties  scorning.” 

The  battle  was  fought  in  what  is  called  the 
Saints’  Passage,  between  Guadeloupe  and  Dom¬ 
inica.  The  critical  moment  came  after  noon, 
when,  with  a  change  of  the  wind  from  E.  to 
S.S.E.,  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet  broke 
through  the  French  line  in  three  places.  The 
particular  movement  by  which  the  “Battle  of 
the  Saints,”  or  “  Battle  of  Dominica,”  was  won 
was  new  in  naval  tactics,  and  the  probable 
share  of  Rodney,  his  captains,  and  the  wind  in 
bringing  about  the  result  is  amply  discussed  by 
Captain  Mahan.  The  French  Admiral’s  Ville 
de  Paris  struck  her  colours  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hood’s  Barfleur^  and  four  other  ships  were 
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taken.  ‘‘  The  fact  that  no  French  naval  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  had  before  been  taken  prisoner 
in  battle,  bestowed  a  peculiar  brilliancy  upon 
Rodney’s  victory.”  On  the  captured  ships  were 
found  a  whole  train  of  artillery  and  some  chests 
of  money.  Naval  critics  maintain  that  the 
victory  was  not  followed  up  as  it  might  have 
been.  Yet  it  was  a  very  great  and  signal 
victory.  It  broke  up  the  design  of  the  enemy 
and  ended  the  war.  The  ships,  with  the 
train  of  artillery  intended  for  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica,  were  convoyed  to  Kingston  Harbour 
as  prizes  of  war. 

The  surrender  of  St.  Lucia  to  the  French  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  diplomacy,  France  having  taken  nearly  all 
our  islands  during  the  war.  St.  Lucia  had  a 
specially  high  strategic  value  in  the  days  of 
sailing  vessels,  and  its  possession  continued  to 
be  much  desired  by  those  who  understood  its 
value,  including  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

^  This  treaty  (1783)  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  by  which  Dominica,  Grenada,  and 
St.  Vincent  were  acknowledged  to  be  British,  and  no 
subsequent  treaty  has  annulled  those  provisions.  The 
cession  of  Tobago  by  Britain  to  France  (p.  89),  was  only 
formally  reversed  in  1814  (Treaty  of  Paris).  St.  Lucia 
was  French  by  every  treaty  from  1763  to  1802  (Amiens), 
but  English  since  1814.  Except  part  of  St.  Kitts,  none 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  have  ever  been  French  by  treaty. 
St.  Kitts  has  been  wholly  English  since  1713  (Treaty  of 
Utrecht). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  French  Revolution 
in  the  West  Indies 


1793-1815 


EN  years  of  peace  succeeded  Rodney’s 


X  great  victory  and  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
In  1793  Louis  XVI.  of  France  was  brought 
to  the  guillotine,  and  the  hopeful  abstract 
liberalism  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
lost  to  sight  among  the  deadly  realities  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  French  Revolution  in 
all  its  phases  touched  not  merely  the  dominant 
classes  in  the  West  Indies,  but  negro  slaves, 
and  Caribs  who  had  never  lost  their  freedom. 
‘^Hell  from  beneath  was  moved”  amid  the 
tropical  splendours  of  Hayti  as  well  as  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

The  story  of  the  negro  revolution  in  Hayti 
cannot  be  told  here.  British  “intervention” 
there  was,  but  of  a  hesitating  and  inconclusive 
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kind.  Finally,  in  1809,  an  English  force  took 
the  city  of  San  Domingo  (from  the  French)  and 
‘‘  happily  restored  it  to  the  Spanish  nation  — a 
useless  and  transitory  boon.  Britain  under 
Pittas  guidance  declared  war  against  France  in 
1793.  The  island  of  Guadeloupe  was  taken  by 
the  English,  but  fell  back  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  but  able  Victor  Hugues,  who 
had  brought  over  from  France  the  maxims  of 
his  friend  Robespierre  and  a  guillotine.  Victor 
Hugues  gave  to  the  British  garrison  honour¬ 
able  terms  of  capitulation,  but  three  hundred 
Royalist  or  “  suspect  Frenchmen  fell  victims 
to  Republican  vengeance.  Those  who  were 
not  guillotined  were  chained  together  in  a  long 
line,  shot,  and  thrown  into  a  trench. 

The  terrible  Hugues  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  insurrections  of  1794-96  in  St.  Lucia, 
Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent,  now  known  as  the 
Windward  Islands.  The  negroes  on  the  first 
and  second,  and  the  Caribs  on  the  third,  fought 
under  French  leaders,  while  Victor  Hugues 
supplied  arms,  proclamations,  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  were  in  English  hands  before  the  war 
broke  out.  St.  Lucia  was  not.  Like  Guade¬ 
loupe,  St.  Lucia  was  quickly  taken,  and  like 
Guadeloupe  it  fell  back  to  France  through  the 
prowess  of  Hugues.  In  1796  Sir  John  Moore 
recovered  some  fortified  positions  upon  it,  and 
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then  wore  out  his  strength  in  trying  to  subdue 
the  “  brigands,”  or  “  French  army  in  the 
woods.”  He  had  to  return  to  Europe  to 
recover  his  health,  and  to  spend  himself  again 
in  more  famous  fights.  The  brigands  laid 
down  their  arms  in  1797,  and  the  negro  rank 
and  file  were  sent  to  form  a  regiment  on  a 
British  African  station. 

On  Grenada  a  French  leader  called  Fedon 
had  landed  and  readily  persuaded  the  negroes, 
whose  masters  had  been  French  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  back,  to  take  arms  against  the  English. 
Fedon  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Governor 
and  about  forty  other  persons,  all  of  whom  he 
put  to  death.  But  the  war  was  short,  and  it 
ended  in  the  re-establishment  of  settled  British 
government  and  the  flight  of  Fedon. 

'  In  St.  Vincent  it  was  not  the  negroes,  but  the 
Caribs,  who  fought  under  French  leaders  : — 
probably  the  so-called  “  black  Caribs,”  the 
dominant  Indian  race  on  the  island,  who,  on 
the  most  commonly  accepted  theory,  were  of 
mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood,  but  have  been 
accepted  by  some  ethnologists  as  a  separate 
Indian  tribe.  These  Caribs  took  very  kindly  to 
war,  and  probably  thought  but  little  of  the 
“rights  of  man.”  Victor  Hugues’  message  to 
them  ran  thus  : — “  From  motives  of  the  purest 
philanthropy  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  all 
nations,  fall  on  these  despots  and  extirpate 
them  from  the  country.”  The  poor  Caribs 
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could  not  have  had  any  ‘‘zeal  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  all  nations,”  nor  had  they  at  this 
time  any  tangible  grievance,  but  they  declared 
themselves  quite  ready  to  fall  on  the  despots 
provided  the  French  commander  would  send 
them  some  muskets.  In  justifying  themselves 
afterwards  for  firing  the  first  shot,  they  merely 
said  “  everybody  was  then  at  war  ” — which  was 
true  enough.  Some  of  the  French  on  the  island 
joined  the  emissaries  of  Hugues  who  managed 
to  land,  but  the  negroes  fought  with  their  mas¬ 
ters  or  not  at  all.  And  so  the  miserable  conflict 
went  on  for  about  two  years.  The  natural 
advantage  which  the  Indians  had  in  a  wooded 
and  mountainous  country,  or  perhaps  some 
want  of  thoroughness  in  the  plans  of  succes¬ 
sive  English  generals,  prolonged  the  campaign. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  chief  in  command 
when  the  Caribs  suffered  their  final  defeat. 
Over  5000  of  them  surrendered  at  last,  and 
most  of  these  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of 
Ruatan,  near  British  Honduras,  and  provided 
with  the  means  of  beginning  life  afresh.  A 
few  remained,  and  when  they  had  abstained 
for  ten  years  from  all  acts  of  war  they  were 
established  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  corner  of  the 
island,  though  their  lands  were  henceforth  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  Crown. 

St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  entered  no  more 
into  the  sphere  of  international  conflict.  St. 
Lucia  and  Tobago  were  once  more  assigned  to 
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France  during  the  short  peace  marked  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Thus  three  times 
within  forty  years  had  the  former  been  restored 
to  France  by  treaty,  after  being  held  by  Britain 
just  before  the  treaties  were  signed.  The  Peace 
of  Amiens  was  scarcely  concluded  when  war 
broke  out  again,  in  the  West  Indies  as  in 
Europe.  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago  were  immed¬ 
iately  taken  (1803)  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
General  Grinfield — St.  Lucia  with  some  resist¬ 
ance,  Tobago  with  none.  The  despatch  that 
tells  of  this  final  transference  seems  to  indicate 
something  very  like  weariness  of  conflict:  “No 
sooner  were  the  works  carried  by  assault  than 
every  idea  of  animosity  appeared  to  cease,  and 
not  a  French  soldier  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.”  So  much  for  St.  Lucia.  On 
Tobago  “the  French  General  Berthier,  being 
apprised  of  the  number  of  the  British  and  of 
what  had  happened  on  St.  Lucia,  agreed  to 
capitulate  the  same  day.” 

In  the  West  Indies  the  chief  result  of  the  war 
of  1793-1802  was  the  conquest  of  Trinidad, 
which  happened  just  as  the  Carib  and  Negro 
wars  on  the  Windward  Islands  were  coming  to 
an  end. 

In  the  year  after  Rodney’s  victory  off  Do¬ 
minica,  a  French  gentleman  of  Grenada,  M. 
Saint  Laurent,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
studying  the  possibilities  of  the  Spanish  island 
of  Trinidad,  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
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Governor,  Don  Chacon,  and  through  him 
the  Government  at  Madrid,  that  immigration 
on  a  large  scale  would  be  desirable.  Spain 
had  utterly  failed  to  make  anything  of  Trinidad, 
and  an  island  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  size  of 
Wales,  with  a  virgin  soil,  had  in  1782  only  1000 
inhabitants.  A  decree  was  issued  in  1783  to 
sanction  and  encourage  such  immigration.  It 
was  so  worded  as  practically  to  exclude  the 
English  and  attract  the  French ;  and  in  about 
a  year  the  French  outnumbered  the  Spanish 
residents  by  about  eleven  to  one.  Thus  in  1797, 
the  year  of  its  conquest  by  Britain,  Trinidad  was 
practically  French  in  population  though  Spanish 
in  allegiance.  The  two  elements  of  population 
failed  to  agree,  and  their  continual  strife  was  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  the  excellent  Don 
Chacon.  Things  were  in  this  position  when 
Captain  Skinner,  commanding  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Zehra^  obtained  the  Governor’s 
permission  to  attack  some  French  privateers  in 
the  sheltered  waters  to  leeward  of  Trinidad. 
The  privateers  mistook  the  Zebra  for  a  mer¬ 
chantman,  and  gave  chase ;  and  the  captain,  after 
pretending  to  run  away,  tacked  suddenly,  and 
used  his  guns  with  such  effect  that  the  French 
vessels  were  sunk  or  disabled,  while  their  crews 
escaped  and  landed  at  Port  of  Spain.  Captain 
Vaughan,  Skinner’s  superior  in  command,  now 
arrived  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  was  welcomed  by 
Don  Chacon.  Unfortunately  a  street  fight  took 
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place  in  the  evening  between  the  English  and 
the  French  sailors,  and  when  the  excitement 
spread  to  the  other  French  in  the  town  Captain 
Vaughan  had  to  withdraw  his  men  in  the  night 
to  their  ship.  The  next  day  they  landed  once 
more,  and  marched  through  Port  of  Spain  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  to  punish 
their  assailants  of  the  previous  evening.  With 
some  difficulty  the  Governor  induced  Captain 
Vaughan  to  leave  the  island  before  any  blood 
was  shed,  but  in  the  evening  there  was  a  riot, 
and  the  English  and  Irish  residents  were  driven 
from  the  town.  Captain  Vaughan  committed 
suicide  soon  after — from  remorse,  probably,  at 
the  idea  of  having  provoked  war  with  Spain. 
War  certainly  was  declared,  and  the  indiscretion 
of  the  impulsive  captain  was  the  most  obvious 
reason  given.  But  it  was  under  the  influence  ot 
France  (with  whom  we  were  at  war  already) 
that  Spain  declared  war  against  us,  and  it  was 
France  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  that  lost 
Trinidad.  Its  conquest  resembled  that  of 
Jamaica  in  the  ease  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  With  a  negro  as  pilot.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  and  Admiral  Harvey,  with  seven 
ships  of  the  line  and  nearly  8000  troops,  sailed 
through  the  Dragon’s  Mouth  and  anchored 
just  inside  the  north-western  headland  of  the 
island.  There  was  no  resistance.  The  weak 
Admiral  Apodaca  had  an  inferior  fleet,  and  half 
of  his  men  were  down  with  yellow  fever.  No 
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succour  came  from  France,  and  an  offer  of  help 
from  Victor  Hugues  was  refused.  “  If  the  king 
sends  me  no  aid,’^  said  poor  Don  Chacon,  ‘‘  the 
island  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  generous  enemies,  and 
more  to  be  trusted  than  treacherous  friends.’^ 
Then  Apodaca  burnt  his  ships,  and  the  French 
on  Trinidad,  who  would  have  fought,  found  no 
leaders.  Thus  by  about  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  none  of  the  present  British 
West  Indian  islands  remained  to  conquer  or 
to  settle. 

The  part  played  by  the  navy  was  as  necessary 
during  these  latter  French  wars,  though  not  as 
conspicuous,  as  in  Rodney’s  time.  An  extract 
from  a  French  newspaper  of  1806  will  partly 
show  its  nature:  ‘‘From  the  13th  December 
to  the  26th  August  this  Prince  (Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte)  continually  kept  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  squadrons,  supporting  in  every  quarter 
the  honour  of  the  French  flag,  and  doing  irre¬ 
parable  mischief  to  the  English  commerce.” 
To  prevent  such  irreparable  mischief  was  one 
object  of  innumerable  small  actions — exploits 
rather  than  battles.  One  may  be  recorded  here 
as  illustrating  something  more  than  courage. 
In  1801  Captain  Manby,  on  the  sloop  Bourdelois^ 
cruising  about  for  the  protection  of  some  mer¬ 
chantmen,  gave  chase  to  a  French  corvette,  and 
after  a  fight  the  corvette  was  so  much  damaged 
that  she  began  to  sink,  with  her  dead  and  dying 
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on  board.  Some  thirty  volunteers  from  the 
sloop  now  leapt  upon  the  corvette  in  order 
to  rescue  from  drowning  the  Frenchmen  who 
were  still  alive.  Some  of  the  Englishmen  were 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  ‘‘  The  floating  wreck/’ 
says  Manby,  ‘‘buoyed  up  many  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  sorrow  I  mention,  Mr.  Frederick 
Spence  and  Mr.  Auckland,  two  promising  young 
gentlemen,  with  five  of  my  gallant  crew,  unfortu¬ 
nately  perished.”  Such  acts,  French  or  English, 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 

The  pleasant  story  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
the  Diamond  Rock  should  also  be  shortly  told. 
That  rock  is  an  islet  about  a  mile  round,  rising 
600  feet  out  of  the  water,  with  a  narrow  channel 
separating  it  from  a  south-westerly  point  on 
Martinique.  To  the  top  of  this  rocky  island 
Hood  managed  to  haul  up  five  guns  from  the 
ship  Centaur^  which  was  fastened  alongside, 
and  the  fortified  island  was  regarded  as  a  ship, 
and  inscribed  on  the  Admiralty  books  as  H.M. 
sloop  Diamond  Rock.  A  caricature  of  the  day, 
says  Captain  Southey,  represents  Hood  as  sitting 
astride  on  the  top  of  it.  A  year  later,  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  almost  inaccessible  fortress  was 
bravely  stormed  and  taken  after  a  five  days’ 
attack  by  the  French,  who  had  fifty  out  of  one 
hundred  men  killed  or  wounded  in  the  action. 

Although  there  was  no  great  naval  battle  in 
all  this  period,  there  was  one  famous  naval  chase, 
in  which  the  pursuer  was  Lord  Nelson  and  the 
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pursued  was  Napoleon’s  admiral,  Villeneuve. 
Villeneuve  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  1805,  in 
accordance  with  Napoleon’s  plan  for  effecting  a 
grand  concentration  of  the  French  fleets  some¬ 
where  out  of  Nelson’s  way.  Nelson,  who  had 
been  on  Villeneuve’s  track  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lost  the  scent  for  some  weeks,  but  finally,  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth  off  Cape  St  Vincent  by  message 
from  England,  he  set  sail  in  pursuit.  When  he 
arrived  at  Barbados  on  June  4th,  Villeneuve  had 
been  three  weeks  off  Martinique.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  Villeneuve  sailed  northwards,  in 
order  to  catch  a  wind  which  would  bring  him 
down  to  Barbados  (as  he  had  instructions  to 
capture  some  British  possession).  Nelson  received 
information,  which  he  half  doubted  but  could 
not  deny,  that  his  enemy  had  sailed  southwards 
to  the  coast  of  Guiana.  In  seventeen  hours  he 
had  embarked  2000  troops  at  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Trinidad. 
But  there  he  discovered  that  his  information 
was  mistaken,  and  he  turned  northwards  towards 
Martinique,  full  of  anxiety  for  Jamaica,  and,  as 
he  says  in  his  diary,  “  very  miserable.”  When 
Nelson  left  Trinidad,  the  French  fleet  was  400 
miles  away,  off  Antigua.  Here  Villeneuve 
captured  some  merchant  vessels  and  heard 
that  Nelson  was  on  his  track  instead  of  being, 
as  he  supposed,  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  overrated  the  size  of 
Nelson’s  fleet,  and,  giving  up  all  West  Indian 
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schemes,  returned  to  Europe.  At  Antigua,  Nelson 
was  only  three  days  behind  the  French  admiral. 
He  disembarked  the  Barbados  troops  at  Antigua, 
sent  on  a  cruiser  at  once  to  try  to  ascertain 
Villeneuve’s  course,  and,  with  only  one  night’s 
delay,  set  sail  for  Europe.  His  judgment 
had  not  misled  him.  The  cruiser  sighted  the 
French  fleet  and  conveyed  the  news  to  London. 
Nelson  anchored  at  Gibraltar,  a  little  more  than 
two  months  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  it. 
On  October  21st  Nelson  was  dying  on  board 
the  Victory^  but  he  had  won  that  battle  which 
utterly  overthrew  Napoleon’s  first  great  scheme 
for  the  subjugation  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Story  of 
the  Bahamas 

HIS  long  spreading  line  of  islands  has,  in 


JL  all,  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  with  Trinidad  included,  but 
the  recorded  history  of  the  Bahamas  is  much 
slighter  than  that  of  St.  Kitts  alone.  Colum¬ 
bus,  as  we  know,  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  New  World  upon  one  of  them,  and 
was  received  with  a  kindness  which  was  ill- 
repaid  by  the  Spaniards  of  Hispaniola,  for 
they  transported  the  gentle  and  credulous 
inhabitants  to  work  in  their  mines  and  on  their 
farms.  A  sailing  vessel  that  had  got  as  far  as 
Jamaica  would  often  return  to  Europe  by  way 
of  the  straits  that  divide  the  Bahamas  from 
Florida.  But  the  terrible  reefs  that  lie  off 
their  southern  coast  would  discourage  approach, 
except  by  pirates  who  sought  a  refuge  where  the 
large  Spanish  ships  could  not  easily  follow  them. 
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The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  that  we  read  of  was  made  from  Ber¬ 
muda.  Considering  the  contracted  space  of 
that  isolated  colony,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  its  inhabitants  were  attracted  by 
the  roomy  and  quite  unoccupied  Bahamas, 
some  700  miles  to  the  south.  The  little 
island  called  New  Providence,  where  Nassau, 
the  seat  of  government,  now  is,  became  as  early 
as  1666  the  home  of  300  emigrants  from  the 
Bermudas,  who  found  that  they  could  grow  both 
cotton  and  tobacco,  but  were  greatly  in  want  of 
“  small-arms  and  ammunition,  a  godly  minister, 
and  a  good  smith.”  The  elongated  island  of 
Eleuthera,  near  New  Providence,  was  already 
in  possession  of  Bermudans,  who  had  gone 
there  not  from  want  of  space  but  from  want  of 
liberty ;  and  they  gave  the  island  its  name 
(meaning  ‘‘free”),  to  signify  that  “every  man 
might  enjoy  his  own  opinion  or  religion  without 
control  or  question.” 

In  1672  the  Governor  of  New  Providence, 
John  Wentworth,  thought  well  of  the  prospects 
of  his  “young  colony,”  but  with  certain  re¬ 
serves  :  he  lamented  that  for  two  years  he  had 
been  waiting  in  vain  for  instructions,  statutes. 
State  recognition,  and,  most  of  all,  means  of 
defence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
desirable  things  had  reached  New  Providence 
by  1680,  when  the  colony  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  Wentworth  had  feared  it  might  be. 
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Scarcely  had  it  partially  recovered  from  this  mis¬ 
fortune  when  France  and  Spain  together  made 
a  still  more  thorough  onslaught,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  completely  broken  up. 

Before  this  some  of  the  islands  had  afforded 
a  refuge  to  pirates  and  “disorderly  persons,’’ 
and  now  the  Bahamas  were  entirely  given  up 
to  pirates,  with  their  friends,  providers,  and 
abettors.  The  peaceable  Spaniards  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba  and  elsewhere  had  no 
reason  to  thank  their  Government  for  driving 
off  the  Bermudans,  for  they  obtained  a  most 
undesirable  neighbour  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Edward  Teach,  otherwise  known  as  Blackboard, 
a  Bristol  man,  a  prince  of  pirates,  and  a  most 
astonishing  ruffian,  whose  black  ringlets  and 
blacker  deeds  were  the  terror  of  the  American 
coast  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Orinoco. 
Blackboard  Tree  and  Blackboard  Well  keep 
Teach’s  name  alive  in  the  Bahamas  to  this 
day.  His  career  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  an  English  naval 
officer  in  a  Virginian  river.  The  pirates  who 
were  still  living  on  New  Providence  in  1710 
were  suppressed  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
pirate  himself,  but  a  curable  one,  named 
Rogers.  It  was  this  Captain  Rogers  who, 
after  taking  Spanish  prizes  near  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  rescued  Alexander  Selkirk,  in  his  goat¬ 
skin  coat,  from  the  lonely  island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez  in  the  Pacific.  Rogers,  on  returning  to 
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England,  “rented’’  the  Bahamas  from  their 
proprietors  in  London,  and  went  out  with 
orders  to  suppress  piracy  there.  The  original 
proprietors  were  an  offshoot  from  the  Carolina 
Company,  and  doubtless  the  rent  asked  under 
the  circumstances  was  a  small  one.  At  Nassau 
the  new  Governor  found  himself  opposed  by  the 
pirates  and  not  supported  by  the  other  inhabit¬ 
ants,  while  Spain  in  the  background  insisted,  as 
usual,  that  they  were  all  intruders  together.  In 
1718  Governor  Rogers  broke  up  the  piratical 
fraternity  by  hanging  ten  of  them  without  form 
of  law ;  but  not  finding  himself  sufficiently  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  home  Government,  he  returned  to 
England.  His  qualifications  were  recognised 
after  two  or  three  Governors  had  tried  to  put 
the  settlement  on  a  better  footing,  and  he 
returned  to  New  Providence  as  Governor,  and 
died  at  his  post  there. 

In  the  American  War  of  Independence,  New 
Providence  was  plundered  by  a  squadron  from 
one  of  the  Northern  States,  and  then  taken  by 
the  Spaniards;  but  Colonel  Deveaux  sailed 
from  Florida  and  took  it  back  again,  employing 
a  device  like  that  recorded  of  Captain  Morgan  ^ 
for  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  size  of  his 
little  army.  At  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783 
this  island  was  recognised — and  all  the  Bahamas 
with  it — as  a  British  possession;  and  such  it 
has  remained  from  that  time  onwards,  being 
^  See  Chapter  VI. 
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untouched  by  the  wave  of  French  influence  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Many  planters  from  Georgia  and  Carolina 
who  had  fought  for  King  George  retired  to 
the  Bahamas  when  their  cause  was  lost,  and 
resumed  that  cultivation  of  cotton  which 
Spanish  attacks  and  the  rule  of  Blackbeard 
had  interrupted.  Cotton  remained  a  staple 
industry  down  to  i8io,  while  the  earlier  and 
simpler  one  of  salt-raking  has  continued  to  this 
day. 

The  little  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  now  ex¬ 
port  sometimes  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
salt  in  a  year,  the  salt  being  left  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  shallow  sea-ponds.  These  islands 
were  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Bermudans  and  the  Bahamans.  They  had  been 
settled  from  Bermuda  as  early  as  1678  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  salt  industry.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  they  were  formally  recognised 
(though  that  has  not  been  their  final  destina¬ 
tion)  as  part  of  the  Bahamas  in  government,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are  in  geographical  grouping. 
They  certainly  required  more  protection  than 
they  could  get  from  so  distant  a  station  as 
Bermuda,  for  the  salt-rakers  were  not  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  be  attacked,  driven  off,  or  carried 
away  by  the  armed  vessels  of  France  and  Spain. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Story  of 
British  Guiana 

IT  is  not  trespassing  on  the  province  of  the 
Venezuelan  Boundary  Arbitrators  to  say 
that  British  Guiana  is  the  farthest  west  portion 
of  an  artificially  divided  tract  of  country  whose 
sea-board  runs  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyapok,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  supposed 
by  European  map-makers  to  run  as  far  west  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  The  name  Guiana 
is  generally  used  so  as  to  include  that  part  of 
Brazil  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon, 
and  “  Brazilian  Guiana  ”  comes  very  near  to 
enclosing  the  “  Colonial  Guianas,”  as  they  are 
called  (French,  Dutch,  and  British),  on  every 
side  but  the  north.  The  only  other  province 
conterminous  with  Colonial  Guiana  is,  as 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  a  few  years  ago, 
Venezuela,  once  a  dependency  of  Spain.  The 
neat  threefold  division  on  the  maps  reminds  us 
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who  the  nations  were  that  have  alone  interested 
themselves  in  colonising  the  “  wild  coast  ”  and 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers — such  as  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Demerara — that  lie  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 

Twenty  years  divided  Raleigh’s  first  visit  to 
Guiana  from  his  second.  It  was  between  these 
visits,  and  while  Raleigh  was  in  the  Tower,  that 
another  Englishman,  as  already  mentioned,^ 
formed  a  small  settlement  near  the  river 
Oyapok;  that  is,  comparatively  near  to  the 
Amazon,  in  what  is  now  French  Guiana. 
Captain  Leigh  found  the  name  of  Raleigh 
known  and  respected  among  the  Indians,  some 
of  whose  chiefs  consented  to  visit  England  as  a 
pledge  of  their  confidence  in  the  intentions  of 
that  nation.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Leigh 
and  others  died  of  fever,  and  the  survivors  were 
dispersed.  In  his  conversations  with  the 
natives  Leigh  must  have  touched  on  higher 
subjects  than  barter  and  the  prospects  of  the 
colony,  for  in  writing  to  the  Privy  Council  about 
various  matters  he  said,  “  the  natives  desire  that 
I  should  send  for  men  to  teach  them  to  pray.” 

Another  colonising  expedition  to  Eastern 
Guiana  set  out  before  the  liberation  of  Raleigh. 
Its  leader  was  Mr.  Robert  Harcourt,  of  Stanton 
Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it  ended  in  Mr. 
Harcourt  obtaining  for  himself  and  his  heirs  a 
legal  grant  from  the  King  of  all  the  country 
^  See  Chapter  IV. 
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from  the  Amazon  to  the  Essequibo  ‘‘  which  is 
inhabited  by  heathen  and  savage  people.”  A 
pamphlet  was  issued  which  described  with 
much  enthusiasm  the  resources  and  attractions 


of  Guiana  (one  of  the  attractions  was  the 
resemblance  between  the  taste  of  manatee^  or 
sea-cow,  and  English  beef),  and  a  carefully- 
considered  scheme  of  emigration  was  made 
out.  The  end  of  Harcourt’s  colony  is  obscure ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  imposing  “  patent  ”  it  was. 
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like  Leigh’s,  merely  a  small  settlement  near  the 
Oyapok.  It  lasted  perhaps  for  ten  years. 

Then  came  the  attempt  of  Captain  North,  so 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  Spain 
and  the  character  of  King  James.  Scarcely 
had  Raleigh  been  executed  for  his  offence 
against  that  country,  than  the  King  made 
another  South  American  “grant.”  This  time 
it  was  to  an  “  Amazon  Company,”  with  what 
would  nowadays  be  called  some  very  good 
names  on  the  prospectus,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  (its  boundaries  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned)  was  Captain  North.  One  would 
have  thought  that  by  this  time  the  King  might 
have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
Amazon  from  the  Orinoco,  and  the  actual 
position  of  the  Spanish  colony.  But  no.  It 
needed  a  conversation  with  Gondomar,  the 
Ambassador,  to  convince  him  that  the  King  of 
Spain  would  object  to  a  new  British  colony  in 
any  part  of  Guiana,  considering  recent  events.^ 
James  made  a  hurried  change  of  resolution, 
but  Captain  North  had  already  sailed,  perhaps 
guessing  that  difficulties  might  arise  if  he 
delayed.  Gondomar  was  probably  quite 
satisfied  when  he  read  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion  :  “  Captain  Roger  North  and  his  fellow- 
adventurers  having,  contrary  to  command, 
secretly  embarked  for  the  intended  plantation 
near  the  river  Amazon,  the  King  declares  his 
^  See  Chapter  IV. 
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utter  mislike  of  their  rash  and  insolent  attempt, 
and  revokes  any  commission  they  may  pretend 
to  hold  from  His  Majesty.”  How  a  pretended 
commission  can  be  revoked  does  not  appear, 
but  at  any  rate  Captain  North  had  to  spend  a 
short  time  in  the  Tower  on  his  return.  He 
obtained  encouragement  afterwards  from  King 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
Amazon  Company  did  something  in  the  way  of 
real  settlement,  but  this  third  and  last  attempt 
to  colonise  Eastern  Guiana  seems  to  have 
ended  about  the  year  1629. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch,  whose  success  in  their 
modest  West  Indian  ambitions  reminds  one  of 
Browning’s  description  of  the  man  who 
“Seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it,  and  does  it,” 

had  established  fortified  trading  stations  on  the 
rivers  of  Western  (now  British)  Guiana,  whence 
they  visited  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Venezuela,  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inhabitants  than  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
Customs  officials. 

The  scene  of  the  next  English  colony  is  the 
Surinam  River,  where  the  town  of  Paramaribo 
(though  the  derivation  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned)  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  that  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham  whom  we  last  met 
trying  to  hold  Barbados  for  the  Royal  cause. 
The  colony  of  Surinam  was  founded  by  the 
English  for  the  Dutch  subsequently  to  hold,  a 
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process  which  has  been  reversed  in  the  case 
of  the  present  British  Guiana.  Surinam,  or 
Willoughby  Land,  settled  by  Lord  Willoughby 
in  1650,  was  only  held  for  seventeen  years,  yet 
it  had  time  to  obtain  representative  institutions, 
and  its  sugar  rivalled  that  of  Barbados.  It  was 
lost  in  Charles  the  Second’s  Dutch  war — that  war 
in  which  De  Ruyter’s  fleet  appeared  off  Tilbury. 
The  Dutch  conquered  Surinam,  but  the  English 
took  New  York — known  up  to  that  time  as 
New  Amsterdam.  iVt  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667  these  conquests  were  made  permtoent, 
so  that  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  said  to  be  the 
price  for  which  the  Dutch  were  bought  out  of 
North  America. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  the 
English  efforts  to  acquire  a  footing  in  Guiana 
ceased.  The  French  acquired  Cayenne  and 
Eastern  Guiana,  and  the  Dutch  settlements 
extended  from  the  Maroni  in  the  east  to  the 
Essequibo  in  the  west.  In  the  Dutch  Colonies, 
however,  there  were  some  elements  of  decay. 
The  western  settlements  especially  were  in¬ 
habited  by  a  handful  of  merchants  under  the 
control  of  merchants  at  home  ” :  trading 
posts  rather  than  colonies.  Their  country 
began  to  fill  up  with  men  of  other  nations. 
In  the  war  that  began  in  1778  the  colony  of 
the  Three  Rivers,  as  it  was  called  (Essequibo, 
Berbice,  and  Demerara),  was  taken  by  Rodney, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  and  at  the 
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Peace  of  Versailles  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  when  most  of 
Europe  was  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  England 
held  the  command  of  the  Atlantic  so  strongly 
that  the  Dutch  Colonies  on  the  wild  coast  had 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  enforced  alliance  of 
the  “Batavian  Republic”  with  France,  and 
were  in  danger  of  losing  all  their  trade  and 
suffering  a  peaceful  extinction.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in 
1796,  sent  a  small  fleet  and  obtained  the 
capitulation  of  the  Three  Rivers  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot.  Napoleon’s  protection 
of  Holland  in  Europe  by  no  means  increased 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dutch  planters  for  their 
mother  country,  or  inspired  them  with  a  spirit 
of  resistance.  A  five  years’  spell  of  prosperous 
English  rule  followed,  and  then  came  the 
cession  of  the  Guiana  settlements  to  Holland  at 
the  delusive  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  This 
step  produced  little  gratification  in  Demerara, 
and  the  colonists  surrendered  with  great  readi¬ 
ness  to  Commodore  Hood  and  General  Grin- 
field  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  again  (1803). 
Essequibo  went  with  Demerara,  and  Berbice 
surrendered  separately  within  the  same  month. 
The  distant  colony  of  Surinam  (the  present 
Dutch  Guiana)  was  conquered  by  Great  Britain 
soon  after  the  Three  Rivers  had  capitulated. 
It  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1814. 


CHAPTER  XI 


British  Honduras : 

The  Last  Fight  with  Spain 

HE  colony  of  British  Honduras,  on  the 


JL  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  single  industry — the  cutting  of  logwood. 
Lying  between  Mexico  and  Spanish  Honduras, 
the  coasts  of  Yucatan  were  scarcely  visited  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  used  to  cut  a  little 
logwood  near  the  southern  borders  of  Mexico. 
When  an  English  captain  once  captured  a 
Spanish  vessel  with  some  logwood  on  board,  he 
discovered  to  his  surprise  that  this  dyewood 
commanded  a  very  high  price  in  the  European 
market.  This  was  near  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century;  and  about  1640,  buccaneers  who 
wanted  a  change  of  life,  or  traders  in  search  of 
new  lands  and  new  wares,  began  to  cut  logwood 
near  Cape  Catoche,  or  on  the  Campeche  side 
of  the  Yucatan  promontory. 

The  career  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Dampier 
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illustrates  the  connection  between  buccaneer¬ 
ing  and  wood-cutting.  Sailing  from  Jamaica  in 
1674  with  a  cargo  of  rum  and  sugar,  he  found 
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some  wood-cutters  on  the  Yucatan  coast,  who 
invited  him  to  a  meal  of  “pork,  peas,  and 
doughboys,’’  with  his  own  Jamaica  rum  as  an 
accompaniment.  He  thought  he  would  like  to 
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try  their  life  himself,  and  two  years  later  he 
returned  to  the  same  coast  provided  with 
hatchets,  axes,  and  cutlasses;  but  after  living 
on  land  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  the 
more  adventurous  career  he  had  given  up.  So 
was  it  with  others.  As  long  as  buccaneering 
was  encouraged  or  winked  at  by  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  the  Baymen,  as  they  were  called, 
combined  or  alternated  piracy  with  labour,  and 
tried  to  capture  the  cargoes  of  another  nation 
as  well  as  to  sell  their  own.  In  time  the 
piracy  dwindled  or  ceased,  but  the  Spanish 
opposition  to  the  Baymen  did  not  cease.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Spain  had  more  excuse 
for  resenting  the  presence  of  Englishmen  in  a 
territory  that  lay  near  the  sea-route  from  Mexico 
to  Spanish  Honduras,  than  she  had  in  the  case 
of  Guiana,  which  merely  stretched  away  towards 
the  domains  of  Portugal.  There  was  another 
reason  for  fearing  an  increase  of  English  influ¬ 
ence.  Nothing  but  Spanish  Honduras  divided 
Yucatan  from  the  Mosquito  coast,  where  lived 
a  brave  and  intelligent  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
Mosquito  Indians  were  not  only  determined 
and  successful  enemies  of  Spain,  but  willing 
allies,  and  for  a  time  even  subjects,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Spain  objected  to  the  protection  and 
favour  which  England  and  Jamaica  extended  to 
this  tribe  in  the  i8th  century.  In  1786  the 
Indians  were  entirely  abandoned  by  Britain, 
and  the  wood-cutters  nearly  so.  The  principal 
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reason  was  the  same  in  both  cases — the  resent¬ 
ment  and  jealousy  of  Spain. 

In  what  is  called  the  American  Treaty  of 
1670,  Spain  for  the  first  time  acknowledged 
that  Britain  had  some  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  two  years  later  a  decree  was 
issued  from  Madrid  against  the  wood-cutters 
as  pirates,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  no  doubt 
received  orders  to  treat  them  as  such.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later  the  matter  came  to  be  formally 
considered  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  upon  a  complaint  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  It  was  held  by  the  Board  that 
Britain  had  a  “possession”  on  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche  before  1670,  and  therefore  by  the 
American  treaty  the  wood-cutters  were  not  tres¬ 
passers.  The  Spanish  answer  to  this  was  to 
expel  the  Baymen  from  Campeche,  and  the 
wood-cutting  was  now  transferred  to  districts 
farther  from  Spanish  territory — to  the  Mosquito 
coast  and  the  part  now  called  British  Honduras 
Without  formal  recognition,  the  Englishmen 
established  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belize 
River,  but  they  lived  chiefly  on  St.  George^s  Cay, 
one  of  the  line  of  islands  that  face  the  coast. 
It  was  not  until  1763  that  the  wood-cutters,  who 
had  long  been  carrying  on  a  large  and  steady 
trade,  were  recognised  by  a  treaty — the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Their  status  was  to  be  that  of  permitted 
visitors  on  the  Spanish  coast.  Their  forts  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  Spanish  commissioners 
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were  to  visit  the  coast  periodically  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  Baymen  were  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  sugar  for  export.  The  Spanish 
visits  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  armed  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Baymen  put  their  cutlasses 
to  other  uses  than  clearing  away  tropical  under¬ 
growth.  Yet  they  had  leisure  to  establish  a 
rough  kind  of  polity,  and  the  simple  public 
meetings  which  did  duty  for  Law  Courts,  House 
of  Commons,  and  County  Council  all  in  one, 
were  put  on  a  settled  basis  by  Admiral  Burnaby 
— sent  from  Jamaica — in  the  “  Magna  Charta  of 
British  Honduras  ” — Burnaby^s  Code. 

Charter  and  colonists  alike  were  swept  away 
for  a  time  during  the  1778-83  war,  when  an 
unusually  strong  Spanish  attack  brought  about 
the  desertion  of  the  settlement  for  three  years ; 
some  of  the  wood-cutters  were  for  a  time  in 
Havana  prisons,  and  others  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  friendly  Mosquito  Indians.  In  1783  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  resuscitated  the  Bay  men’s 
settlement  and  the  Burnaby  Code.  A  few  years 
later,  the  right  to  cut  mahogany  was  recognised 
by  Spain ;  but  long  before  this  recognition  the 
half-naked  woodmen  had  carried  on  their  work 
by  torchlight  through  the  tropical  night  (as  they 
do  still),  and  prepared  the  roughly  -  squared 
mahogany  logs  to  be  sent  floating  down  to  the 
sea  when  the  rivers  were  high  in  the  rainy 
season. 

Belize  now  became  the  seat  of  government, 
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and  a  certain  rather  despotic  Colonel  Despard 
introduced  some  possibly  needful  modifications 
into  the  Burnaby  Code,  which  gave  much 
offence.  Yet  it  soon  became  evident  that  what 
the  colonists  needed  just  then  was  strong 
defence  against  an  ever- watchful  enemy,  rather 
than  irreproachable  representative  institutions. 
The  Napoleonic  war  broke  out,  and  in  1797  the 
wood-cutting  settlement  was  so  weakly  defended 
that  a  public  meeting  was  called,  and  a  motion 
to  abandon  the  country  altogether  was  only  lost 
by  a  few  votes.  Then  the  final  attack  came, 
and  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  Baymen  made 
the  year  1798  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
British  Honduras. 

The  battle  of  St.  George’s  Cay  has  been 
called  by  one  narrator  a  Bannockburn,  and  by 
another  a  Salamis.  Like  the  former,  it  was  a 
fight  for  independence,  and  like  the  latter  it 
was  a  defence  against  superior  numbers.  The 
attack  had  been  long  expected.  Spain  had  lost 
Trinidad,  and  was  bent  upon  obtaining  some 
compensation.  ‘‘  Supported  only  by  the  gun¬ 
boat  Merlin^  the  Baymen  collected  at  St. 
George’s  Cay  flat-bottomed  logwood  lighters, 
mounted  guns  in  them,  and  stationed  them 
along  the  shoals.  Coasting  vessels  were  manned 
and  armed.  For  months  the  scouting  doreys, 
quick  sailers,  were  out  at  sea,  while  watch  was 
kept  from  the  land  side.”  The  Baymen  had 
removed  their  goods  and  their  families  from  the 
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Cay,  and  when  the  Spanish  fleet  came  in  sight 
they  burned  their  houses.  To  oppose  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  and  about  2000  men,  they  had  sloops, 
schooners,  and  gun -flats,  manned  by  about 
70  men  in  all,  and  Colonel  Barrow  with 
200  regulars  defended  a  small  fort  on  shore. 
To  make  up  for  deficiency  in  numbers  and 
armaments,  the  Bay  men  had  the  shoals  and 
reefs  all  round  them,  and  these  played  an 
important  part  in  the  well -planned  defence. 
For  two  days  the  Spaniards  tried  to  get  at  the 
island,  or  to  destroy  its  defenders,  but  in  vai^n ; 
and  on  the  third  day  the  fleet  sailed  away  to 
Campeche.  From  that  time  armed  interference 
ceased,  and  it  was  recognised,  tacitly  at  least, 
that  British  Honduras  should  in  future  be  a 
colony,  and  not  a  nameless  something  without 
permanent  status. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Events  of  Peace 

Let  us  summarise  the  foregoing  story  of 
colonisation  and  conquest  before  going 
farther.  We  have  seen  many  scattered  islands 
and  two  tracts  of  country  in  Central  and  South 
America  becoming  part  of  Greater  Britain  in 
the  two  hundred  years  from  1603  to  1803  : 
Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and 
Montserrat  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. ; 
Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
before  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and  all 
the  remaining  West  Indian  Colonies  during  the 
1 8th  century,  or  at  anyrate  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

British  Guiana,  though  only  taken  from  the 
Dutch  finally  in  1803,  belongs  to  a  region 
which  Englishmen  had  tried  to  colonise  two 
hundred  years  earlier.  British  Honduras,  which 
only  became  an  assured  British  possession  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  been 
the  scene  of  an  English  industry  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  i8th  century.  Its  occupation 
was  at  first  permitted  rather  unwillingly  by 
Spain,  and  was  finally  secured  not  so  much  by 
armed  conquest  as  by  armed  defence.  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad  were  taken  from  Spain.  Of  the 
others,  Bermuda  was  settled  by  a  Chartered 
Company,  and  remained  under  its  jurisdiction 
for  seventy  years.  Barbados,  Antigua,  St. 
Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  till  1663.  The  King,  however, 
exercised  some  supervision  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  both  of  Bermuda  and  of  the  ‘^Proprie¬ 
tary  Islands,’^  and  many  of  the  official  com¬ 
munications  between  these  colonies  and  Lon¬ 
don  were  ranked  as  “State  Papers,”  and  are 
now  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  five 
islands,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  finally  obtained  by 
conquest  from  the  French,  but  had  often  been 
claimed  on  the  ground  of  early  attempted 
settlement.  Those  of  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
are  now  British  were  mostly  settled  in  a  casual 
and  obscure  way.  Tortola,  however,  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch.  Other  islands,  which  have 
been  barely  alluded  to,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  colonies  nearest  to  them ;  thus  Barbuda  has 
gone  with  Antigua,  and  Anguilla  with  St.'  Kitts. 
The  Bahamas,  originally  settled  from  Bermuda, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Company,  but  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  early  in  the  i8th  century. 
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The  “  Proprietary  Islands/’  Barbados  and 
the  others,  paid  a  heavy  price  to  get  rid  of  that 
system  of  tenure,  which  was  only  suited,  if  at 
all,  to  the  circumstances  of  their  infancy.  In 
1663  the  rights  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  his 
heirs  were  extinguished,  but  a  tax  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  all  “  dead  produce  ”  was 
granted  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to  King 
Charles  II.  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  partly  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  patentees,  partly  to 
meet  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony.  Such 
a  small  fraction  of  this  sum  returned  to  the 
colony  in  any  form,  that  the  impost,  granted 
at  first  not  without  considerable  dissent,  be¬ 
came  a  long  historic  grievance.  Its  abolition 
did  not  take  place  till  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign. 

None  of  the  islands  suffered  as  Jamaica  did 
from  periodical  wars  within  their  own  borders. 
One  can  hardly  call  these  outbreaks  rebellions. 
The  Maroon  Wars,  of  which  the  last  was  in 
179s,  were  fought  against  the  free  descendants 
of  negroes  and  mulattos  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  at  the  British  conquest.  After  the 
last  war  those  who  were  in  arms  surrendered, 
and  were  shipped  off  to  Nova  Scotia  —  a 
destination  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Sierra  Leone.  The  maroons  who  had  not 
been  in  arms  remained  on  the  island,  still 
free,  and  some  of  them  lived  to  see  freedom 
conferred  on  the  other  members  of  the 
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African  race  —  or  rather  races  — living  in 
Jamaica. 

For  scarcely  had  the  last  and  largest  West 
Indian  Colony  been  acquired  when  an  event 
took  place  as  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  any 
conquest.  The  mother  country,  which  had 
more  than  half  the  African  slave-trade  in  its 
hands,  abolished  that  trade  for  its  own  part, 
and  tried  to  induce  other  countries  to  do  the 
same.  In  all  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies, 
as  everyone  knows,  the  bulk  of  the  labour  was 
done  by  African  negroes.  The  temporary 
bond-service  of  Europeans  supplied  domestic 
servants  rather  than  field-labourers.  Some  of 
the  “  white  slaves  ”  went  out  from  love  of 
adventure,  like  Henry  Morgan  the  buccaneer ; 
others  were  ‘‘  barbadosed,”  as  it  was  called,  by 
Cromwell  after  his  Scotch  and  Irish  wars. 
Others  were  sent  out  by  Judge  Jeffries  after 
the  “  most  horrid,  wicked,  and  execrable 
rebellion  of  1685.  In  the  i8th  century,  except 
through  occasional  kidnapping,  white  bond- 
service  ceased. 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  a  system 
saturated  with  evils,  that  the  numbers  of  the 
negro  population  in  a  state  of  slavery  could  not 
be  kept  up  without  constant  replenishment  from 
without.  Men  of  widely  -  different  race  and 
character — intelligent  Mandingoes,  savage  Koro- 
mantyns,  and  timid  Eboes,  men  who  had  been 
slaves  in  Africa  and  the  chiefs  who  had  made 
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them  slaves — were  landed  in  Jamaica  or  in 
Barbados  year  after  year,  and  began  a  new  life 
at  a  common  level  of  debasement.  Even  in 
Bermuda,  with  its  more  temperate  climate, 
negroes  were  wanted  to  till  the  ground,  though 
white  men  were  willing  to  build  the  trading 
schooners  for  which  the  colony  was  famous. 
At  first  the  Africans  were  conveyed  by  private 
enterprise,  but  from  1662  to  1688  the  British 
Colonies  could  only  receive  their  supply  of 
labour  through  an  “African  Company.”  The 
return  to  free  trade  at  the  latter  date  cheapened 
the  negroes  and  “  stimulated  ”  the  trade.  Be¬ 
tween  1700  and  1786  as  many  as  610,000  were 
exported  to  Jamaica  alone,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  not  more  than  half  lived  to  be  effective 
workers. 

“Whether  it  is  Lawful  to  Reduce  Men  to 
Slavery  against  their  Will  ” :  such  was  the  title 
of  Clarkson’s  Cambridge  Prize  Essay  of  1785 ; 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  cruelties  and  waste 
of  life  incidental  to  the  trade,  he  would  perhaps 
not  have  devoted  his  life  to  its  abolition. 
Shortly  before  this  the  Quakers  had  formed  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  institution  of  negro 
slavery  was  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  condemned 
by  any  body  of  Christian  men  in  a  corporate 
capacity  before  this.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Company  of  (Old)  Providence  Island  ^  there  is 
a  minute  condemning  a  certain  Mr.  Rishworth 
^  See  Chapter  III. 
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for  holding  “  the  groundless  opinion  that  Chris¬ 
tians  may  not  lawfully  keep  negroes  in  a  state  of 
servitude.”  Mr.  Rishworth  lived  before  1660, 
and  it  was  certainly  most  unusual  for  anyone 
living  in  the  West  Indies  to  hold  such  an 
opinion  at  that  time,  or  long  after.  By  the  end 
of  last  century,  however,  even  the  conservative- 
minded  Jane  Austen  alludes  with  severity  to 
the  “guilt”  of  the  slave-trade.^  After  twenty 
years’  work  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Granville 
Sharp,  William  Wilberforce,  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
and  others  converted  Clarkson’s  Latin  thesis 
into  English  law.  In  1807  it  was  enacted  that 
no  vessel  should  clear  for  slaves  from  any  British 
port  after  that  year,  and  that  no  slave  should  be 
landed  in  the  colonies  after  1808.  This  Act 
merely  made  the  trade  contraband,  and  was 
frequently  evaded.  In  1811,  Lord  Brougham 
passed  a  Bill  which  made  the  shipping  of  slaves 
a  felony;  and  this  was  successful  as  far  as 
British  colonies  were  concerned.  But  two  im¬ 
mediate  evils  arose  from  the  suppression  of 
the  British  trade :  other  nations  shipped  more 
negroes,  and  treated  them  worse ;  and  the  W est 
Indian  negroes,  diminished  in  numbers,  were 
worked  harder  than  before.  Emancipation  was 
not  long  in  following  the  abolition  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade, — at  least  it  appears  a  short  time  now, 
though  it  appeared  very  long  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
^  In  Emma. 
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1821.  It  was  in  1833  that  Earl  Grey’s  Abolition 
Bill  was  passed ;  and  many  of  the  colonies,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  period  of  apprenticeship  which 
they  were  allowed,  set  their  slaves  free  in  1834. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  were  many  planters 
at  all  periods  under  whom  slavery  assumed  so 
mild  a  form  that  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  freedom.  Nor  was  it  in  the  i8th  century 
a  forbidden  thing  to  make  a  slave  a  Christian,” 
as  Richard  Ligon  had  found  it  in  the  17  th. 
Possibly  if  there  had  been  many  planters  like 
Mr.  Joshua  Steele  of  Barbados,  who  in  1790 
“  registered  all  his  adult  male  slaves  as  copy- 
holders,  and  gave  them  separate  tenements  of 
half  an  acre  of  land  each,”  which  they  were 
allowed  to  bequeath,  besides  “abolishing  arbi¬ 
trary  punishment  on  his  estates  and  establishing 
a  Negro  Court  or  Jury  to  keep  all  in  order,” 
slavery  might  have  passed  into  freedom  by  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees  all  over  the  West  Indies. 
As  it  was,  the  right  course  appeared  to  be  to 
carry  Emancipation,  complete  and  unequivocal. 
And  that  course  was  taken. 

Of  memorable  occurrences  in  the  West  Indies 
not  many  remain  to  be  told.  Some  of  Nature’s 
great  events  indeed  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
In  1692,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  the  sea  rolled  over 
“all  its  wealth  and  lawlessness.”  In  1812  an 
earthquake  in  Venezuela  buried  nearly  10,000 
persons  under  the  churches  and  houses  of 
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Caracas  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  about  a  month 
later,  the  Souffrifere,  the  sleeping  volcano  of  St. 
Vincent,  burst  into  activity  after  a  hundred 
years’  rest.  Barbados,  6o  miles  away,  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  darkness,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
on  the  South  American  coast  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles. 

But  the  doings  of  men  make  a  deeper  im¬ 
pression  on  men  than  the  cataclysms  of  Nature, 
and  the  negro  insurrection  of  1865  in  Jamaica 
excited  profounder  interest  and  was  longer  re¬ 
membered  than  any  earthquake.  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  the  Governor,  who  sternly  suppressed  that 
insurrection  by  the  aid  of  white  volunteers, 
negroes,  and  maroons,  was  in  1866  suspended 
from  his  office,  while  a  Royal  Commission  was 
sent  out  to  inquire  into  some  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  him.  The  Commissioners 
reported  that  there  had  been  in  one  part  of  the 
island  a  planned  resistance  to  lawful  authority, 
arising  from  certain  grievances  about  land  and 
other  discontents,  while  some  of  the  insurgents 
had  contemplated  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
white  inhabitants.  They  attributed  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  outbreak  to  the  promptitude 
with  which  Governor  Eyre  met  its  early  stages, 
but  they  blamed  him  for  excessive  severities, 
and  for  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
execution  of  Gordon,  a  coloured  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Gordon’s  conduct,  they 
said,  had  been  suspicious,  but  there  was  no 
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sufficient  proof  of  his  being  a  party  to  the 
rising.  In  England,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the 
‘‘  Jamaica  Committee’^  obtained  the  prosecution 
of  Governor  Eyre,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  Times  in  his  defence.  There  were 
three  legal  prosecutions  in  as  many  years.  The 
first  time,  and  the  second,  the  Grand  Jury  found 
“  no  bill.”  On  the  third  occasion  the  case  was 
tried  and  Mr.  Eyre  was  acquitted. 

A  few  years  ago  a  West  Indian  colony  once 
more  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Englishmen, 
and  caused  many  to  discover  for  the  first  time 
where  it  was.  On  December  3rd,  1895, 
sident  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  the  United 
States  Congress  which  excited  in  England  con¬ 
siderable  surprise  and  resentment,  not  only 
because  of  its  unfriendly  tone  but  because  it 
claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
between  England  and  a  South  American  State. 
The  message  declared  that  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  forcible 
increase  by  a  European  Power  of  its  territorial 
possessions  in  America,  and  implied  that  Great 
Britain  had  attempted  such  a  ‘‘forcible  increase” 
on  the  western  borders  of  Guiana,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Venezuelan  Republic.  The  dispute  with 
Venezuela  was  of  long  standing.  In  1841, 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Government,  but  somewhat  to  the 
alarm  of  Venezuela,  explored  the  supposed 
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western  edge  of  the  British  colony,  and,  as 
the  result  of  his  journey,  drew  a  map  upon 
which  modern  European  atlases  have  based 
their  definition  of  British  Guiana.  Much  of 
the  country  through  which  the  line  passes 
is  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes  or  not  at  all, 
and  it  is  mainly  the  proximity  of  gold-mines 
which  makes  a  boundary  necessary  for  the 
moment  at  ail.  In  January  1895  some  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  soldiers  crossed  the  Schomburgk  line 
and  hoisted  the  Venezuelan  flag.  The  flag  was 
hauled  down  by  a  small  British  outpost  force, 
but  the  men  were  overpowered  and  taken 
into  Venezuelan  territory.  The  Venezuelan 
Government  appealed  to  President  Cleveland 
to  support  its  claims.  The  upshot  of  the 
communications  that  followed  the  Presidential 
message  was  that  finally  Lord  Salisbury  agreed 
to  arbitration  with  respect  to  districts  not 
‘‘  settled,’’  and  the  western  boundary  of  British 
Guiana  is  therefore  at  last  to  be  determined. 

It  is  allowable  here  to  point  out  that  the 
Venezuelan  lawyer  whose  setting  forth  of  his 
Government’s  case  has  been  published  along 
with  other  official  papers  on  this  subject  makes 
claims  which  have  a  strange  ring  of  the  early 
Spanish  doctrine  as  to  the  New  World.  The 
Dutch,  he  says,  only  settled  on  or  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  British,  who  rest  their  title  on 
conquest  from  the  Dutch,  cannot  in  reason 
claim  anything  but  the  Dutch  settlements.. 
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Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  her¬ 
self  as  inheriting  the  rights  of  Spain,  does  not 
need,  he  says,  to  prove  her  right  to  territory 
which  Columbus  discovered  and  ‘‘  Raleigh  and 
the  freebooters failed  to  conquer,  even  though 
that  territory  has  never  been  “  occupied  ”  by 
Spain  or  Venezuela.  No  doubt  it  is  the  Dutch 
settlements,  or  the  Dutch  territory,  that  Britain 
claims.  Should  it,  however,  be  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  decide  by  old  treaties  or  the  traces  of 
outlying  forts  how  far  that  territory  extended  on 
the  Venezuelan  side,  then  the  verdict  of  the 
arbitrators  will  probably  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be 
guided  by  any  argument  which  seems  ultimately 
to  depend  on  the  Pope’s  Bull  of  1493. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  a  terrible 
hurricane  has  swept  over  Barbados,  St.  Vincent^ 
and  finally,  though  with  less  force,  St.  Lucia. 
These  were  the  three  islands  that  suffered  a 
similar  disaster  in  1831,  when  1591  persons 
were  killed  on  Barbados  alone.  As  regards 
loss  of  life,  St.  Vincent  takes  the  lead  this  time, 
with  its  300  killed  out  of  a  total  death  list  of 
about  450.  The  hurricane  of  September  1898 
struck  Barbados  about  9  p.m.  on  the  loth,  and 
raged  for  ten  hours;  it  reached  St.  Vincent 
about  5  in  the  morning  of  the  nth,  and  lasted 
for  about  twelve  hours,  with  a  delusive  lull  of 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  forenoon. 
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The  storm  struck  St.  Vincent  from  the  north¬ 
east,  but  when  it  returned  on  that  awful  Sunday 
afternoon  it  was  blowing  from  the  south-west. 
St.  Lucia  suffered  from  a  tidal  wave  in  Castries 
and  severe  rains  more  than  from  the  velocity 
of  the  wind.  The  destruction  of  property  in 
the  other  two  islands,  especially  of  the  negroes’ 
frail  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Bridgetown  and 
Kingston,  and  in  the  villages,  was  enormous. 
In  Barbados  about  50,000  persons,  in  St.  Vincent 
about  25,000,  were  left  homeless — that  is,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  population  in  the  one  and 
nearly  three-quarters  in  the  other.  With  only  a 
slight  effort  of  imagination  we  may  realise  what 
these  people  suffered  in  bodily  distress  and 
horror  of  mind  during  those  awful  ten  hours 
when  the  wind  tore  up  their  houses  like  paper 
and  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
“  Niagara  of  rain  ”  which  followed  turned 
suburbs  and  villages  into  sloughs  of  liquid 
mud  mingled  with  the  wreck  of  their  furniture 
and  other  belongings.  The  tremendous  volcanic 
eruption  of  the  Souffriere  in  1812  left  the  home¬ 
steads  of  St.  Vincent  standing,  for  the  most 
part,  though  it  carried  away  the  top  of  a 
mountain  and  covered  the  cane-fields  and  pro¬ 
vision-plots  with  ashes  and  dust.  Starvation 
threatened  St.  Vincent  then  as  it  threatened 
Barbados  after  the  hurricane  of  1780  and  again 
in  1831.  After  the  eruption  of  1812,  and  the 
hurricanes  of  1780  and  1831,  Parliament  voted 
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money  (;^8o,ooo  in  1780)  for  the  relief  of  the 
colonies,  and  private  generosity  was  not  lacking ; 
while  the  neighbouring  colonies  were  forward 
with  immediate  help.  On  the  other  hand, 
Barbados  remembered  the  suffering  Irish  in  the 
famine  of  1847  sent  over  help  according  to 
its  means.  The  reader  of  the  last  chapter  of 
this  book  will  see — if  he  does  not  know  it 
already — that  a  West  Indian  hurricane  at  this 
time  means  trouble  on  the  heels  of  trouble. 
The  bright  spot  in  the  darkness  is  the  unsparing 
devotion — the  zealous,  large  interpretation  of 
their  duty — shown  by  men  and  women  who 
are,  both  by  office  and  by  force  of  character^ 
the  natural  leaders  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  those 
islands. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Political  Constitutions, 
Past  and  Present 

The  political  constitution  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  is  in  some  cases  the 
variety  known  as  Crown  Colony,  in  others  a 
constitution  modelled  “in  small”  upon  that  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  diversity  of  their 
history  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  find  that 
their  constitutions  are  not  all  the  same ;  and  the 
tendency  has  been,  for  several  reasons,  rather 
away  from  representative  institutions. 

Trinidad,  the  Windward  Islands,  and 
British  Honduras,  are  Crown  Colonies  of  a 
simple  kind.  Trinidad,  with  which  is  united 
Tobago,  has  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council, 
and  a  Legislative  Council,  all  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Tobago  has  for  itself  also  a  partly 
elected  Board  of  Finance. 

The  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands  includes 
three  Presidencies  under  one  Governor,  who 
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resides  in  Grenada, — the  other  two  being  St. 
Lucia  and  St.  Vincent.  St.  Lucia  and  St. 
Vincent  have  separate  Administrators,  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Governor,  and  each  of  the  three 
Windward  Islands  has  a  nominated  Legislative 
Council  of  its  own,  and  separate  financial 
arrangements. 

British  Honduras  is  ruled  by  a  Governor, 
with  small  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils. 

Jamaica  has  a  Governor,  a  Privy  Council, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  which  is  only  partly 
elected.  The  elected  portion  is  secured  a 
slight  majority  over  the  nominated  portion. 

The  Leeward  Islands  colony  has  a  quasi- 
federal  constitution,  consisting  of  a  Governor- 
General  and  a  Federal  Assembly.  The  colony 
consists  of  five  Presidencies — Antigua  (politic¬ 
ally  including  Barbuda),  St.  Kitts  and 
Nevis  (with  Anguilla),  Montserrat,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Dominica.  Antigua  has  an  elected 
Legislative  Assembly  of  its  own,  and  is  also  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  Federation.  The 
Federal  Assembly  of  the  colony  is  elected 
by  the  Councils  of  the  several  Presidencies. 
Except  in  Antigua,  the  Councils  are  not  elected, 
but  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Each  Presi¬ 
dency,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
has  its  own  Administrator  or  Commissioner. 

Barbados,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas  have 
each  their  two  ‘‘Houses  of  Parliament,^’ — a 
small  Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the 
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Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by 
the  people.  The  elected  House  in  Bermuda 
has  one  member  for  about  forty  electors. 

The  constitution  of  British  Guiana  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  Dutch.  Recent  changes 
have  carried  it  further  away  from  the  original 
model,  but  the  old  names  are  kept.  The 
“  Court  of  Policy,”  or  General  Legislative 
Assembly,  contains  eight  elected  members  and 
seven  nominated.  All  money  Bills  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  ‘‘  Combined  Court,”  which  is  the 

Court  of  Policy  ”  over  again  with  the  addition 
of  six  elected  “  Financial  Representatives.” 

In  all  the  colonies  that  have  an  elective 
Assembly  at  all,  the  number  of  electors  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  total  population. 

All  the  colonies  have  Governors  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  All  raise  their  own  revenue — 
chiefly  by  customs  and  excise  duties — and  sup¬ 
port  their  own  administration,  and  pass  laws. 
None  of  them  have  ‘‘  Cabinets  ”  or  responsible 
Ministers. 

Some  of  the  colonies  have  had  a  sort  of  con¬ 
stitutional  history.  British  Honduras  lost  its 
representative  institutions  in  1870,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago  in  1876,  not  by  any  coup 
d^etat^  but  at  their  own  request.  Jamaica  had 
an  elected  Assembly  from  1664  to  1866,  but  at 
various  periods  there  were  fierce  and  prolonged 
conflicts  with  the  Governors  or  the  Crown, 
resulting  in  deadlocks  and  temporary  sus- 
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pensions  of  the  constitution.  In  1866,  after 
the  suspension  of  Governor  Eyre,  Jamaica 
became,  at  its  own  request,  a  Crown  Colony, 
and  the  present  partial  return  to  older  condi¬ 
tions  dates  only  from  1884. 

Each  of  the  principal  Leeward  Islands  had 
for  a  long  time  a  separate  elected  Assembly. 
There  was  also  an  old  federal  scheme  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary,  but  the  present  one 
(which  seems  to  be  on  its  trial)  dates  from 
1871. 

The  grouping  of  the  islands  has  also  varied 
very  much,  and  further  changes  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  for 
purposes  of  economy.  Dominica  was  reckoned 
among  the  Windward  Islands  until  1833.  The 
principle  of  election  has  only  just  been  extin¬ 
guished  in  Dominica,  with  some  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  political  history 
of  the  West  Indies  proves  that  a  very  small 
Parliament  not  seldom  defeats  all  the  objects 
for  which  Parliaments  exist. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Present  Crisis 

HE  condition  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 


1  has  often  been  ‘‘  critical/'  During 
William  the  Third's  French  wars  a  Barbados 
merchant  wrote  of  ‘‘  the  consumptive  and  dying 
state  of  these  islands."  In  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century  it  was  argued  that  the  sugar  of 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  was  driving  that 
of  the  English  islands  out  of  the  market.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,  which  was 
so  much  else,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  Another  serious  crisis  was  in 
1846,  when  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  (a 
product  of  slave-labour,  by  the  way)  was 
admitted  into  England  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  principles  of  Free  Trade.  We  are  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  great  crisis  of  this 
century.  The  fact  that  these  colonies  have 
survived  former  crises  has  not  been  considered 
sufficient  reason  for  leaving  them  quite  alone  in 
the  hope  of  their  surviving  this  one.  There  is 
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such  a  thing  as  surviving  in  a  maimed  or 
diseased  condition.  At  any  rate,  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Sir  David 
Barbour,  the  Royal  Commissioners  sent  out  in 
1897,  refuse  to  consider  the  decay  of  the  sugar 
industry  as  a  private  matter  with  which  only 
planters,  merchants,  and  sugar-refiners  have  to 
do.  ‘  ‘  The  people  have  become  poorer  because 
no  other  industries  provide  employment  of  all 
kinds  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  growing  and 
making  sugar.”  And  again,  ‘‘  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  present 
prosperity  of  nearly  all  the  [West  Indian] 
colonies  is  beyond  dispute.” 

After  the  Commissioners  have  expounded 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1882, — amounting  to  a 
drop  of  about  50  per  cent,  for  all  kinds,  refined 
and  unrefined,  beetroot  and  cane, — they  add, 
“this  great  fall  .  .  .  has  rendered  sugar-cane 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  unprofitable  for 
the  time  being,  and  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
good  grounds  ”  for  expecting  a  rise.  The  cause 
of  the  fall  is  “the  great  increase  in  the  total 
production  of  sugar,”  but  chiefly  of  European 
beet  sugar,  which,  increasing  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  last  fourteen  years,  was  estimated  in  1896 
as  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  of 
the  world.  The  industrial  condition  of  the 
several  colonies — the  result  to  a  great  extent  of 
10 
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the  above  causes — has  been  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book. 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  the  evidence  offered 
them,  that  the  Commissioners  conclude  that 
“  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  is  in 
danger  of  great  reduction,’’  in  some  colonies 
almost  of  extinction.  ‘‘The  causes  of  the 
depression  may  be  described  as  permanent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  largely  due  to  the  policy 
of  foreign  countries  (bounties  on  export,  and 
protective  tariffs),  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  that  policy  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.” 
“  The  depression  is  not  due  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  extravagance  in  management,  to  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  to 
inadequate  supervision  consequent  on  absentee 
ownership.”  Sugar  estates,  the  report  goes  on 
to  say,  are  being  abandoned,  and  more  will  be 
abandoned,  and  there  will  be  consequent 
distress  among  both  negroes  and  East  Indian 
“  coolies  ”  I  revenue  will  diminish,  and  some  of 
the  colonies  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  their 
own  administration.  “If  the  production  of 
sugar  is  discontinued  or  very  largely  reduced, 
there  is  no  industry  or  industries  that  could 
completely  replace  it  ”  in  some  colonies,  and 
none  that  could  do  so  within  a  short  time  in 
others. 

“  The  best  immediate  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  shown  to  exist  would  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system  by  con- 
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tinental  nations.”  Failing  this,  there  is  the 
establishment  of  countervailing  duties  on  the 
sugar  which  these  nations  send  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  This,  “the  only  remedy  pressed 
upon  them  by  the  witnesses  they  examined,”  two 
out  of  the  three  Commissioners  felt  themselves 
unable  to  recommend.  Of  the  various  reasons 
which  they  give  for  this  decision  the  plainest  is 
this:  “it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact 
amount  of  the  fall  in  price  which  is  due  to  the 
grant  of  bounties,”  and  therefore  equally 
impossible  to  calculate  the  rise  which  would  be 
due  to  a  retaliation  on  these  bounties.  The 
Commissioners  did  not  refuse  to  recommend 
countervailing  duties  simply  on  the  ground  of 
their  slightly  raising  the  price  of  sugar ;  “  the 
loss  to  the  British  consumer  might  reasonably 
be  accepted”  if  the  needed  recovery  of  the 
colonies  were  attained  thereby.  Such  duties, 
they  thought,  would  benefit  the  West  Indian 
grower ;  but  how  much,  and  for  how  long,  were 
doubtful. 

Not  being  able  to  recommend  any  remedy 
for  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  sugar  industry, 
the  Commissioners  turned  their  attention  to 
means  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 
They  recommend,  in  short,  a  subsidised  inter- 
insular  service  of  steamers,  encouragement  of 
the  fruit-trade  with  New  York  and  if  possible 
with  London,  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  botanical  and  agricultural  education,  but 
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most  of  all  “the  settlement  of  the  labouring 
population  on  small  plots  of  land  as  peasant 
proprietors.”  Besides  certain  lump  sums,  these 
enterprises  were  calculated  to  cost  the  United 
Kingdom  ;j^4 7,000  a  year  for  five  years,  and 

2  7,000  a  year  for  another  five. 

On  the  great  question  of  countervailing  duties 
Sir  Henry  Norman  differed  from  his  two  col¬ 
leagues,  and  said  so.  “I  would  urge,”  he  says, 
“  that  duties  should  be  levied  on  bounty-aided 
sugar  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bounty  that 
has  been  paid  on  it  by  any  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment.”  He  is  not  insensible  to  difficulties 
and  complications,  but  thinks  that  impending 
disaster  requires  a  bold  experimental  remedy. 
He  “thinks  the  British  public  hardly  realise 
the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  collapse  of  the  sugar 
industry.” 

Dr.  Morris,  the  Botanical  Attache  of  the 
Commission,  gives  a  long  report  of  his  own,  to 
which  the  reader  who  is  depressed  by  the 
“groans  of  the  plantations”  may  turn  for  relief. 
There  he  will  learn  all  about  the  things  that  will  be 
growing  in  our  tropical  colonies  fifty  years  hence. 
But  Sir  Henry  Norman  claims  Dr.  Morris  as 
helping  to  show  that  no  industry  or  industries 
“  can  within  any  reasonable  time  replace  sugar, 
whether  as  affording  employment  and  subsis¬ 
tence  to  the  people,  or  as  enabling  revenue  to 
be  raised  to  maintain  the  administration.” 
Other  industries  should  be  fostered,  but  sugar 
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should  if  possible  be  rescued  at  the  same  time. 
Finally,  he  admits  that  the  British  public,  if  the 
Government  should  adopt  his  suggestion,  might 
have  to  pay  perhaps  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more 
than  they  do  at  present  for  sugar. 

The  bold  and  ardent  appeal  of  Sir  Henry 
Norman  will  have  more  attraction  for  many 
minds  than  the  refined  and  balanced  scepticism 
of  his  colleagues.  At  anyrate,  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  free-trader  may  be  allowed  to  object 
to  foreign  Governments  ‘‘  protecting  their  indus¬ 
tries  in  our  markets,”  and  few  will  deny  that  to 
impose  what  has  been  happily  called  a  “  duty 
on  bounties  ”  would  be  a  fair  way  of  parrying 
an  unfair  attack.  Merchants  and  economists, 
however,  must  decide  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  such  a  step,  and  statesmen  do  not  seem 
inclined  at  present  to  venture  upon  it. 

Whether  we  look  back  upon  the  glories  of 
the  past  or  at  its  sins  and  mistakes,  we  find  in 
both  a  reason  for  hoping  that  our  ancient 
colonies  may  always  remain  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  “as  truly  as  Kent  or  Surrey.”  It  is 
more  than  allowable  to  feel  some  pride  in  the 
colonies  which  Raleigh  longed  to  establish, 
which  Rodney  and  Nelson,  Moore  and  Aber- 
cromby  defended,  and  into  whose  government 
Willoughby  and  Codrington,  Stapleton  and  Bell 
introduced  those  traditions  of  upright  adminis¬ 
tration  which  still  survive.  If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  look  back  upon  the  sins  and  mistakes, 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  past,  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  an  additional  bond  attaching  the  British 
nation  to  those  who,  out  of  many  African  tribes, 
have  become  one  British  people.  We  may  not 
fancifully  exaggerate  their  capacities :  still  less 
may  we  dogmatically  limit  them.  Whatever 
they  are,  they  are  our  people,  and  the  thought 
of  the  past  accentuates  our  obligation  to  make 
the  best  of  them  and  help  them  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this 
responsibility.  We  may  not  lightly  transfer  it 
to  any  other  nation. 
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